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Tue proceedings in Parliament have been more marked by variety 
than political importance ; though important interests have been 
involved on one or two occasions. 

The week began, in the House of Commons, with a debate on 
the present condition of South Australia. The motion upon which 
the debate was founded was a resolution by Lord Joun Russet, 
to sanction a loan to the South Australian Commissioners of 


210,000/., to meet the existing demands upon them, consisting | 


chiefly of Governor GAwisr’s enormous bills, and to repay 56,0000. 
which has been borrowed for the general government purposes 
from the emigration-fund.* 
the emigration-fund consists of the purchase-money of land 
bought on the faith that, according to the South Australian sys- 
tem, the money will be expended in the gratuitous transport of 
emigrants. Lord Joun RussrLy professed to go upon a recom- 
mendation of the Select Committee on the South Australian Acts, 
which is now sitting; and as the Committee had recommended the 


repayment of the 56,000/., against the opinion of certain members of | 


the Government, the Colonial Secretary made it an excuse for 
putting forth a general statement on the condition of the colony, 
constitutional as well as financial. In that way, while the inquiry 
before the Select Committee is still uncompleted, Lord Joux Res 
fore the Select Committee is still uncompleted, Lord Joun Rus- 


SELL dragged the House into a discussion for which some of the | 
most prominent speakers, not excepting Lord Joun himself, proved | 
to be very ill prepared. They had not even settled the use of their | 


terms. Lord Joun Russexr, like many loose speakers, is not 
distinct in the use of the word “ principle”: but on this occasion 
he had an adjective tacked to it, which helped to confuse him still 
more. [He had heard of something as peculiar to the colony of South 
Australia, called the “self-supporting system,” and he had heard of 
the “Wakefield system” of disposing of waste lands; and he seems 
to have imagined that they were two different things. Of the 
“* Wakeficld system” he approved, but the “ self-supporting sys- 


tem,” which he takes to be a system of doing without the Colonial | 
Lord | 


Office, he dislikes. This set the example in confusion. 
Sranxey appears to have had an impression that the self-support- 


ing system was synonymous with getting into debt; and Mr. | 


seems to think that it is a matter of consti- 
So there was a general onset upon this 
As South Australia is a very distant 


on 


VERNON SMiru 
tutional government. 
self-supporting system. 


coleny, and the South Australian “ interests” are not so ancicnt 
or powerful as others, no great responsibility was felt ; and speakers, | 


with a little cramming and a glance ata blue book or two, launched 
forth into the most unqualified condemnation of the colony and all 
connected with it. Reckless Lord Srantey signalized himself in 
this way. He seems to have had strong suspicions—not knowing 
much about South Australia, but seeing that Government wanted 
to shift the responsibility of the loan to the Committee — that 
some sort of job was intended. That he could not tolerate: he 
would not permit Lord Jouy’s reserve; he must have every thing 
dragged into light; and he would not grant the loan, till he knew 
every thing that it was intended to do with the colony, its govern- 
ment and all. In vain Lord Joun pleaded the urgency of the 
pecuniary demand, and the feasibility of postponing the question 
of the colony's government a little longer: Lord Sraxiey was 
inexorable. At length Sir Ronert Prex suggested a plan for 
postponing the constitutional part of the question, and yet fixing 
Lord Joun with the responsibility which he seemed disposed to 

* An explanation of Governor GAwLER’s bil] transactions in South Au 
lis, and of the “robbery of the emigration-fund” by its appointed guardiar 
in England, with a prediction of consequences, appeared in the Spectator five 
months ago—namely on the 24th October 1840. 











The latter provision is only Just; for | 


evade: Sir Ronerr recommended, that instead of the guarantee 
for a loan, Ministers should take a vote of credit in Committee of 
Supply. Sir Roperr thus settled the matter, and the South 
Australian debt is to be paid: not without a large price having 
been paid for the accommodation, in the misleading gossip to which 
Lord Joun subjected the colony by his confused and maladroit 
manner of explaining its affairs. 

On the same evening, the Lords were engaged in a Colonial 
question, the incorporation of the Seminary of St. Sulpice. The 
Bishop of Exeter moved to disallow the ordinance of Lord Sypen- 
uAm, by which the Seminary has been newly incorporated ; and he 
drew a terrible picture of the “ national crime” and treasonable 
conduct of Lord SyprennAm in building up a Roman Catholic in 
stitution in Canada. The Bishop had counted upon steady sup- 
port from his friends; but he found himself deserted by one and 
| all. It had been discovered, since he first brought the subject 
forward some days back, that the Seminary was an ancient corpo- 
ration, with vested rights subsisting before the conquest of Canada, 
formally ratified at the cession of the country, and always officially 
recognized since. In the time of the Tory Sir Joun Corporne, 
the Canadian Government made a bargain, by which they were to 
give up part of their property, on condition of a new charter, better 
defining their rights. They have fulfilled their part of the con- 
tract: Lord SypenuaAm completes Sir Joun Cotporne’s bargain. 
The Duke of Wetiinaton, the Earl of Rreoy, and other friends of 
the over-zealous DLishop, having a little worldly wisdom and 
sobriety, could not blink the facts so easily as the Right Reverend 
Father; nor could they refrain from laughing at the absurd battle 
with shadows into which the sound of his own drum ecclesiastic 
had drawn him. The motion fell to the ground, amid the laughter 
of friends and foes. 

On the following evening, Mr. Ilurr, who fulfils the duties of 
his seat for [full to some purpose, made the Commons aware of 
the loss to the British merchant from the excessive duties which 
the King of Denmark imposes upon vessels passing Elsinore, in 
direct violation of existing treaties. Mr. Hurr moved for a reso- 
lution of the House upon the subject. This brought up the 
discreet Lord Patmurston, with the usual deprecation of inter- 
ference while negotiations were pending. He prevailed so far as 
| to induce Mr. Hurr to withdraw his resolution for the present: 
but Sir Ronert Peer, who took part with Mr. Hurr, recommended 
Lord Parmerston to make haste with his negotiations; and 
Mr. Herr to be ready to come forward again with his resolution, 
if Lord Patmerston did not use due diligence. The being 
between two fires may infuse a little warmth into the Foreign 
Secretary's activity, if any thing will. é' 

The House of Lords was occupied on Tuesday, and afterwards 
| on Thursday evening, in examining Mr. Staniey, the Assistant 
Secretary to the Irish Poor-law Commission; and on Thursday a 
clerk to the Commission was also examined. The evidence dis- 
closes a curious scene of official disorder, to say the least, in the 
keeping of records and correspondence. The object of the pro- 
moters of the investigation, in which Lord Grzncarx takes the 
lead, seems to be to convict the Poor-law Commissioners of pros- 
| tituting their patronage to political uses, and of allowing returns 
to the House to be tampered with in order to disguise the facts. 
| The second reading of Mr. [awezs’s Medical Reform Bill, which 

he moved on Wednesday, was set aside by the House being counted 
out. In the earlier part of the same evening, a circumstance oc- 
curred which has caused some amusement: Sir Ropert Peer and 
Lord Srantry happened to be opposed on a private railway bill, 
when the latter, in the zeal of his advocacy, tried to damage the 
effect of Sir Ronert’s arguments by denouncing “ the art and in- 
eenuity with which he knew how io dress up a statement for that 
.’ Lord Sranzey will be reminded of his searching critie 
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cism, 
The petition of the Church-i 
for release from prison, where he ies ontempt of court, was 
made the subject of debate on ».ursday. Mr. Eastuors, who 
of the petition, based his claim on the general injustice 
and impoliey of the Church-rate system. Lord Joun Russext re- 
peated the argument which he used last year in Jonny Tuorosoon’s 
case: the question, he said, was not of the impolicy of church- 
rates, but of the right of one man to choose whether or not he 
obey the law of the land because it is not suited to his opi- 
nions. The argument seems unanswerable. Mr. Baines is not 
in prison for non-payment of church-rates, but for refusing to ap- 
pear before a court of law. ‘That court is ealled ecclesiastical, but 
its authority is derived from the state. The state pargels out 
jurisdictions for the settlement of litigated questioris—this; Sart 
of dispute, it says, shall be settled in a court.-called civil, that: 
in a criminal court, and this otber class im; ep ‘ geclgsiustioal =; 
court. Mr. Bares chooses to say that he does not like that, at- =f 
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rangement; and that he shall therefore disobey the law, the said 
Barnes’s conscience being above the law. This English assertion 
of the supremacy of conscience over the state is similar to that of 
the Scottish Nonintrusionists; the only difference being, that the 
banded Presbyterians have more impunity than solitary Dissenting 
Mr. Barnes. 


Eleven days’ later news from the United States presents an as- 
pect of affairs not materially changed, and certainly, on the face of 
things, not changed for the worse. Congress display no less ac- 
tivity in making military preparations than they did before; per- 
haps their zeal is even more apparent; but then it has less ofa 
special direction. America seems now to be arming, not so much 
to attack England, as because the talk of war has awakened her 
attention to her unprepared condition for any such event. It is 
strange to read in the reported proceedings of the American Con- 
gress, debates on the state of the navy very similar to the discus- 
sions on the same subject in our own Parliament—to see complaints 
of dilapidation and inefficiency, just like those which were urged 
here : and one particular instance of the helplessness of the United 
States navy, which was much dwelt upon in Congress, was the 
same as one of the strong points with the English Opposition— 
the utter inadequacy of the means to protect the national interests 
during the French blockade of Buenos Ayres. France may exult 
in having so terribly alarmed the two great maritime powers of the 
world. 

The navy of the United States, then, is not in a condition to do 
any great or immediate damage to an opponent. Her army is far 
less formidable: 12,000 men constitute the whole of the regular 
troops ; while the 1,200,000 fighting men of the militia cannot be 
counted on for any sustained or concentrated effort. Under such 
circumstances, they already begin to look wiih caution, if not with 
diffidence, at the large British force in Canada. Not, however, 
that America is obnoxious to be attacked with impunity. If the 
same enthusiasm which animated her leaders and impelled her people 
to gigantic efforts during the Revolution is wanting, her resources, 
both in people and wealth, are incalculably increased ; and her vast 
and difficult territory is now wider spread and hardly less difficult 
than when Lord Cornwatris expended an army in a round of use- 
less victories, to surrender at the end in Charleston. Should the 
chosen leader of the Americans be endowed with less indomitable 
fortitude and perseverance than the unconqucrable Washington, 
who twice recruited his sclf-disbanded army in the face of the 
enemy—protected alone from annihilating attack by the incredi- 
bility of the manceuvre—still, men of true Anglo-Saxon spirit 
would be called forth by the times, and an inferior leader would 
have to contend less with internal difficulties. Unable, therefore, 
as America is to carry effectual war beyond her own bounds, and 
equally closed against effectual attack within, a war with England 
must be waged on the trade of cither country, and on the Cana- 
dian border: that is, the military strength of Great Britain will be 
met by bush-fighting and a petty revolt in the portion of the territory 
which lies “convenient” to the foe; and both countries will busy 
themselves as much as possible in ruining each other's merchants 
and throwing cach other’s produce into the sea. A profitable and 
glorious warfare ! 

It were too soon yet to say that the Americans are as much alive 
as the English to the folly of the thing; but they seem in a fair 
way to have their sense awakened upon it, if—and there is a por- 
tentous ¢f/—if diplomatic negotiations be so conducted as to give 
fair play to the acuteness and good sense of the Americans; con- 
trived with so much of conciliatoriness as not to exasperate their 
quick sense of “ honour,” with so much of decorous firmness as 
not to pique their imperious spirit. Rumour does not promise 
much on that head: an “ angry correspondence” is said to have 
taken place between the American Foreign Secretary and the Bri- 
tish Minister. On the other hand, General Harrison’s inaugural 
address, says rumour, will be pacific; but then, General Harrison 
himself says, that submission to the people is a ruling principle of 
his life, and though he will seek to maintain peace, he will not com- 
promise the country’s “ honour,” and so forth. This does not look 
well for the influence which might be expected to counteract the 
obstinate vehemence of Lockport mobs. It is true that the ad 
captandum phrases were delivered to a popular assemblage at a pro- 
vincial town; and in the quiet and dignity of office General Har- 
Rison may learn something better than timeserving and the cant of 
his profession. 

The best thing that rumour has done for all, is to announce the 
appointment of Mr. Cray on a special mission to this country, to 
settle the disputes. His qualities of cool judgment and sagacity, 
his high reputation as the first statesman of his country, and the 
natural ambition which must make him anxious to retain his rank 
among the statesmen of the world, are guarantees of his fitness. 
It were to be wished—scarcely hoped, in the existing order of 
things—that he may be placed ia communication with a person 
equally fit to dispose of the interests of two great countries. 











Debates and Yroceedinas in Parliament. 
Seminary oF Sr. SULPICE. 

In the House of Lords, on Monday, the Bishop of ExererR moved 
an address to the Queen, praying the disallowance of the ordinance of 
the Governor and Special Council of Lower Canada for incorporating 
the Seminary of St. Sulpice,in Montreal. The Bishop gave an estimate 
of the value of the property ceded in perpetuity to the Seminary ; which 
he stated at 520,000/. or 30,0001. a year. While the miserable pittance 
of 4,000/. a year was given to the Church of England in Lower Canada, 




















30,000/. a year, intrusted to Roman Catholic ecclesiastics in a country 
where there was no provision for the poor, would enable them to plant 
triumphantly the standard of the Roman Catholic Chureh throughout 
the Province, When Canada was ceded to the British, the rights of the 
French King devolved upon the King of England; who was bound to 
support the established religion of his own country, just as the French 
King had endowed the Seminary of St. Sulpice for propagating the 
estabiished religion of France, the Roman Catholic, among the Indians, 
Not but what the Bishop would have rendered a portion of the property 
to its Roman Catholic occupants as a concession of generosity. He 


denied that the subject had lost its interest among the opponents of the 


ordinance in Canada; though he did not suppose that they would resist 
the law, if the ordinance were sanctioned by the Crown. The Crown, 
however, had no longer the disposal of the property ; for its claim had 
been surrendered, along with other Crown rights, to the United Pro- 
vince, by the Act of Union, in consideration of the Civil List. The 
case of the incorporation of the Seminary of St. Nicolet was no prece- 
dent, because that was not an ecclesiastical corporation: it was not 
sufficient to constitute an ecclesiastical corporation that the corporators 
were ecclesiastics, but the objects of the incorporation must be eccle- 
siastical. ‘To pass this measure would be to commit a great national 
crime. 

The Marquis of Normanby said, that the Bishop pf Exeter had all 
along assumed, in respect of this ordinance, that it was a mere whim of 
Lord Sydenham’s. Why, one of the very reasons that Lord Normanby 
had asked an extension of the powers of the Special Council was, that 
it could not render permanent an ordinance which was'introduced under 
Sir John Colborne’s government to give effect to the arrangement 
which had been made with the Seminary of St. Sulpice; the Seminary 
surrendered a considerable part of its property, in order that it might 
enjoy the advantages held out by the ordinance. There had been a 
bargain, which was fulfilled on one side. The value of the property 
left to the corporation had been grossly exaggerated: it did not exceed 
200,000/. currency. Lord Normanby showed that the rights of eccle- 
siastical seignieuries had been formally confirmed and recognized by 
the capitulation in 1759; by the treaty of Paris, which left the priests 
of St. Sulpice in the enjoyment of the same privileges with those of the 
sister institution at Paris; by the act of 1774, which was passed with- 
out opposition from the Bishops in the House of Lords, while in the 
House of Commons it was denounced by Colonel Barré, expressly be- 
cause if made the Roman Catholic the established religion of the Pro- 
vince; and in 1792, Mr. Burke mentioned voting for the establishment 
of the Church of England, “ conjointly with an establishment made 
some years ago by an act of Parliament of the Roman Catholic religion 
among the French Canadians.” Lord Normanby maintained that the 
Seminary of St. Nicolet, incorporated under instructions of Lord 
Bathurst, was a case in point: that corporation consisted entirely of 
ecclesiastics ; and if its objects were educational, so were those of the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice. The ordinance made very strict provision 
for the visitation of the corporation, and an account of its expenditure 
was to be submitted to the Governors. 

The Earl of Rrpon was at a loss to guess the grounds on which they 
were called on to disallow the ordinance, by doing which they would 
seriously endanger the peace and harmony of Canada. When he went 
to the Colonial Office, he found the Seminary in the peaceable posses- 
sion of all the advantages which were to be confirmed by this ordi- 
nance. 

The Duke of Wetiincron had been disposed to think that the bulk 
of the property of the corporation had been made over to the Province, 
though some equitable concession ought to be made to the corporation ; 
but he was not then «ware of many former transactions relating to the 
Seminary, which Lord Normanby had mentioned, and he had forgotten 
what had taken place under Lord Bathurst’s Government, of which he 
was a member, until it was recalled to his recollection : but he now per- 
ceived that the two corporations of St. Nicolet and St. Sulpice were 
precisely similar. He had entreated the House a few nights ago to 
consider the documents which had been referred to by the Bishop of 
Exeter: he had himself done so; and he had in addition looked into 
and considered documents which had not been quoted or referred to by 
the Bishop, but which ought to have been referred to by him, and other 
documents of which he had lost all recollection; and the result of his 
deliberations was the determination to vote against the Bishop’s address. 

The address was withdrawn. 

Sour AUSTRALIA. 

In a Committee of the whole House on the South Australian Acts, on 
Monday, Lord Joun RusseLu moved the following resolution— 

“ That it is the opinion of this Committee, that her Majesty be authorized, 
by an act of the present scssion of Parliament, to guarantee a loan, not ex- 
ceeding 210,000/., to be contracted for by the Commissioners for South Aus- 
tralia; and that provision be made out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, for the payment from time to 
time of such sums of money as may become payable under such guarantee.” 

The Select Committee on South Australia, Lord John said, had dif- 
fered as to whether they should express any opinion upon the subject 
of the loan; but all agreed that there should be no delay in bringing 
the question before the House. The Government had already under- 
takeu the responsibility of the matter. But as the Committee had 
recommended, that in addition to the liabilities chargeable on the Com- 
missioners, there should be a sum of 56,000/. allowed for emigration, he 
felt it necessary to accompany his proposition by a general statement. 
Lord John described the provisions of the two acts regulating South Aus- 
tralia. Most colonies have been governed in one of two modes—by local 
government, consisting of a Representative Assembly, who have directed 
the taxation and expenditure in some measure under the Crown; or by 
means of a Governor and Council, appointed immediately by the Crown. 
The constitution of South Australia differed from both these modes. 
By the first act, Commissioners were appointed by the Crown; but 
when once that appointment was made, the direction of the whole of 
the expenses lay with the Commissioners; and that, according to the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crowa, (who had been consulted with 
respect to the somewhat doubtful terms of the act,) without reference to 
the Secretary of State or the Treasury. Ever since that decision had 
been given, the opinion of the Commissioners had always been ascer- 
tained, and then embodied in the orders sent to the colony. There 
were other difficulties, Under the first act there was a divided 
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authority in the colony, vested in the Governor and in the Resi- 
dent Commissioner for the disposal of lands; and these two per- 
sons differed as to the power which each possessed ; and the settlers 
also disputed the Governor’s authority. He was recalled, and suc- 
ceeded by Colonel Gawler; who on his arrival wrote home a de- 
spatch which showed that the affairs of the colony and the finances 
were in a very bad condition. At that time the Commissioners 
thought that this state of affairs might be remedied ; but in the course of 
last year, not long after the new Commissioners were appointed, there 
arrived accounts of an expenditure in the colony far exceeding its 
revenue: while the revenue was 20,000/. or 30,000/. the expenditure 
had increased to 80,0001. or 90,000/. a year, and ultimately to the enor- 
mous rate of 130,0001. a year. Lord John immediately said that this 
rate of expenditure must be stopped; that the Governor must be called 
to account for it; and that, as the colony had been founded by acts of 
Parliament, he would, at the commencement of the next session of 
Parliament, move for the appointment of a Committee to examine into 
the whole question of what ought to be done with respect to the colony. 
In October last, the Commissioners found themselves totally unable to 
pay the bills which were drawn from the colony. With the concur- 
rence of the Treasury, he then gave the guarantee of Government for 
a loan to be raised by the Commissioners; and though that guarantee 
did not produce a loan, it did quiet the alarm which prevailed, and 
induced parties to withhold demands which they had upon the Com- 
missioners. At the meeting of Parliament, he had thought it better to 
anticipate the claim for inquiry which would certainly have been made 
had he first offered his opinion for the adoption of the House. The 
South Australian Acts went upon two principles, one of which had his 
approval— 

One of them appeared to him to be an exceedingly sound and useful prin- 
ciple—a principle which had been acted upon before to a certain degree, and 
which had been acted upon since to a much larger extent; namely, the prin- 
ciple that uncultivated public lands in a colony, instead of being, as in former 
times, granted in very large proportions to individuals without the means of 
cultivating them, should be sold at a certain price, and that the produce thus 
obtained should be employed in sending labourers to the market. He believed 
that this was a sound principle, because, on the one hand, it supplied capital to 
the colony, by inducing those who had capital to lay it out in buying lands in 
the colony, whilst, on the other hand, it supplied to the colonies labour from 
the money paid for the purchase of land; and thus both capital and labour 
were brought forward to aid in the progress of a new colony. 

The other principle of the acts was unsound— 

That principle was, that the colony should be what was called “a self-sup- 
porting colony ”; that is, that the whole of the expenses of its administration, 
of its judicial system and otherwise, incurred in its management, should be de- 
frayed by the colony at once, without any demand being made upon the 
mother-country. It was proposed that this should be done by two modes; at 
first out of the revenues of the colony alone, and in the next place by the aid 
of aloan upon the emigration-fund—namely, the fund that would be derived 
from the sale of the lands in the colony. Now he did not think that it was 
probable a revenue could be raised in the colony itself, at its very commence- 
ment, which should be adequate to defraying all those expenses to which a 
new colony was naturally subject. There were certain expenses in a small 
colony which must necessarily be as heavy as in one much larger. For in- 
stance, the salaries of the officers and of the persons adininistering justice must 
be equally paid in both; and a colony at its first foundation could scarcely be 
able to defray all these. “ 

A provision of the second bill authorized the raising of loans on the 
faith of the emigration-fund, with a proviso that not more than one- 
third of the proceeds of land-sales should be owing from the revenue- 
fund to the emigration-fund at the end of any one year. The colony 
was thus supported by loans. If there were certain sums to he derived 
from a revenue in the colony and other sums from a Parliamentary 
grant, the Treasury would take very good care that there should be no 
excess of expenditure; but when the expenditure was thus intrusted to 
Commissioners, certainly encouragement was given to needless outlay. 
The plan too was founded on the assumption that there would be an 
inexhaustible supply of land fit for cultivation, of which they could not 
be certain in a colony laid out with certain geographical limits ; or the 
land might not be sold; or the resources of the colony might be ab- 
sorbed by some accident, as foreign invasion or the violence of the 
elements ; or the proceeds might be anticipated in some unforeseen 
manner, as had actually been the case. Lord John certainly thought 
that Colonel Gawler had yielded to the temptation thrown in his way by 
the South Australian Acts. In spite of the present difficulties, however, 
he believed that if the colony were supported by Parliament, it would 
conquer them all. Lord John doubted the propriety of voting the 
56,000/, at once for emigration, until the whole subject had been in- 
vestigated ; but at all events Parliament ought to relieve the Com- 
missioners from the compulsion of paying to the emigration-fund the 
money borrowed. And he thought that the principles of Government 
which were applied to other colonies should be applied to South 
Australia: if the Crown was to doany thing for the colony, the respon- 
sible Ministers of the Crown should have a more direct control. If 
the Committee thought that South Australia should govern herself, he 
should have no insuperable objection to such a course ; though that was 
not his opinion. 

Lord Sraniey thought Lord John attached undue weight to the 
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opinion of the Committee; because the consideration of relieving the | 
financial embarrassments of the colony was one for the Government | 


rather than for a Committee. ‘The members of the Committee had felt 
strongly on that point: a resolution had been proposed, pronouncing 


that the responsibility rested with the Government ; but it was rejected | 
' be brought into practical operation, is for the Government to retrace its steps, 


by the casting-vote of the chairman, a member of the Government, with 
whom voted two other members of the Government. A singular scene 
had occurred in the Committee. 
sum of 56,000/.: in the Committee, Lord Stanley had abstained from 


Lord John now objected to the specific | 


voting for any specific sum; but two members of the Government had | 


actually advised that a specific sum should be recommended, Govern- 
ment taking the responsibility. Lord Stanley concurred with Lord 
John Russell in his view of the evil which was mixed up with the prin- 
¢ciple—under a certain restriction a sound one—upon which the land- 
sales were founded ; and in condemning the original error of establishing 
4 colony upon the self-supporting principle, the system of loans, and the 
divided authority, When he was in office, he had refused to sanction 
the establishment of the colony until more was known about the site 
where it was to be placed; but within two months after he had vacated 


office, his successor pressed the measure through both Houses of Par- 
liament. And what was the result ?— 

When they saw that at the expiration of four years from the commencement 
of a colony there was an expenditure of 140,000/. per annum, the revenue of 
the colony not being more than 20,0001. ; that the Government: house had been 
built at an expense of 21,000/.,, on sanctioned authority ; that 22,000/. had been 
laid out in the formation of a road across a swamp, for the purpose of improving 
a harbour badly chosen; that lands bought for 12s. an acre were sold in the 
hardly-created town of Adelaide for 500/, 1,0002, or 1,500/. an acre—a price 
which he would venture to say would hardly have been obtained in Liverpook 
itself for any large quantity amounting to an acre; that there had been esta- 
blished three banks, carrying on business and issuing their own paper; that 
labour had reached the price of from 6s. to 12s. per day; that a body of police 
was established, paid at the rate of 1/. 19s. per week each man, who complained 
of the inadequacy of their wages, becanse they were unable to procure their 
white trousers and gloves to be washed for it—(“ Hear, hear !”)—all of which 
showed a disposition to transfer all the comforts and luxuries of the civilized 
world to a barely-formed colony at the Antipodes—they could not be surprised 
at what had occurred. What, be asked, was the consequence of all this? 
That there were not two hundred acres of land in the i actually under 
tillage for the support of the colony ; and instead of the first colonists who went 
out attempting to cultivate the land, they suffered themselves to be supplied 
with flour sent from England to New South Wales, and then imported from 
other colonies at an enormous price; and that the whole of the colonists di- 
rected their attention to land-jobbing and speculation, and that a profligate 
waste of money had taken place, in a manner utterly inconsistent with the 
success of the colony. 

Lord Stanley objected to the uniform price. He would fix a minimum; 
for land which at one time might sell for 20s. would at another sell for 
30s. or 40s., and thus so much would be lost to the funds of the colony 
if the price were fixed at 20s. The want of a survey with the delay in 
the appropriation of lands was one cause which had drawn the attention 
of the settlers in South Australia to land-jobbing and speculation, in- 
stead of the cultivation of the soil. He concurred with Lord John 
Russell as to the general prospects of the colony, and as to the necessity 
of assisting the 15,000 settlers; but before Lord John asked for an 
advance, he should have embodied his views in a measure to be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the House. Lord Stanley hoped the 
motion would be postponed until Lord John should state those views, 

Lord Joun Russet said, that on the subject of a loan the Committee 
above all things deprecated delay: the measure for the future govern- 
ment of the colony, which might be more contested, could be brought 
in afterwards, 

Lord Howick objected to delay. It was unfortunate that there had 
been any delay at all: there must have been some mismanagement. 

Mr. HWurr defended the colony from Lord Stanley’s unfounded 
charges— 

The colony had not, up to this period, cost the country one sixpence of ex- 
pense, either for military or naval stations, or other establishments. Yet the 
population amounted to no less than 15,000 people ; of whom the noble lord 
the Secretary for the Colonies had remarked that they exhibited every indica- 
tion of activity and good conduct. Although the colony had only existed 
four years, it already contained a far larger amount of stock than there was in 
New South Wales after thirty years of existence as a colony. The fixed ca- 
pital of the colony was out of all proportion even to the floating capital. All 
this had oceurred under the administration of the Commissioners, and the 
colony was generally in a most prosperous state, when the management of its 
affairs was handea over by them to the successors appointed by the Govern- 

a Since the appointment of those successors, however, every thing seemed 
ve gone wrong. He did not impute any thing to them, but he was bound 
state the facts—that the land-sales had ceased, and that emigration had 
almost entirely ceased; and now had come over these untoward bills. The 
Commissioners had deferred raising the necessary money to meet them until it 
was too late—till the colony had lost its credit, and they could not get any one 
to lend the money. 

Mr. Mackinnon followed to the same effect. 

Mr. Vernon Smrru defended the new Commissioners at the expense 
of the old. ‘The » ew Commissioners had had to look into the affairs of 
the others; and they found that their system was leading not to pro- 
sperity but to bankruptcy. The foundation of South Australia would 
be useful, if it were only to prove that the experiment of a self-support- 
ing colony was a failure. Mr. Smith, however, admitted that the con- 
stitution of South Australia was an anomalous mixture of a self-sup- 
port and a Government control. Taken as a Crown colony, however, 
at the proposed terms, he did not think that it would be a dear bargain. 
Western Australia, with a population of 2,000, had cost the country 
25,0007. in one year; while South Australia had a population of 15,000. 
Mr. Smith quoted the following opinion, delivered by Colonel Torrens 
as to the failure of the self-supporting system— 

“« Experience has proved that the plan upon which the colony of South 
Australia was established was essentially erroneous. The expedients which 
were devised for the purpose of divesting the Government of pecuniary re- 
sponsibility, have had a practical effect directly opposite to that which was in- 
tended, ‘The situation and boundaries of the province were fixed by act of 
Parliament before any adequate knowledge of the country had been obtained ; 
the money required for defraying the preliminary expenses of establishing the 
colony was raised at an exorbitant rate of interest; while the divided powers 
created by the act, by leading one party to conceive that they were upholding 
the prerogative of the Crown by weakening the influence of the Colonization 
Commissioners, and another party to imagine that, by opposing the represen- 
tative of the Crown, they were defending the peculiar principles of the colony, 
occasioned such a relaxation of authority, that the administrative functionaries 
in the colony deemed themselves at liberty to act upon their own responsibility 
and discretion, regardless of the most precise and positive instructions. The 
incongruous scheme upon which South Australia was established has now 
broken down; and the only means by which the principle of self-support can 








and to take into its own hands the financial responsibility and control.” 

Sir Rosert Peet did not think Lord Stanley’s proposition unreason- 
able. Was Lord John Russell quite sure that 210,000/. would be suffi- 
cient for the emergency? that no supplemental vote would be needed? 
How could he be secure that his instructions for a diminution of expen- 
diture would be heeded? Sir Robert, as a specimen of the value of the 


official information on the subject, contrasted Colonel Torrens’s account 
of the prosperity of South Australia, written in January 1840, with the 
new light which the Colonel, according to Mr. Vernon Smith’s extract, 
had received.* 

* Since this debate, Colonel Torrens has sent to the newspapers a letter addressed 


by him to Sir Rosext Peet, to show that Sir Ropert’s ‘* present imperfect knowl sh 
of the subject has betrayed him into a mistake: Colonel Torrens’s account in 1840, 


The Governors had not only been to blame; the trea- 
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surers of the colony had been guiity of gross irregularities. Sir Robert 
suggested a plan for reconciling the difference between Lord Stanley 
and Lord John Russell— 

It was admitted on all hands that the demand on the part of the colony 
should be acceded to for some assistance from the Government, and also that 
steps should be taken to place the colony ona better foundation. To meet the 
present difficulty, then, he would suggest that they should postpone the propo- 
sition for a loan, or for the guarantee of a loan, for a short time ; and that the 
Government, in the course of the next day or two, should place on the table of 
the House an estimate of the expense likely te be incurred, and that they 
should afterwards propose, in the next Committee of Supply, a vote of credit to 
make provision for such charge. 

Lord Joun Russe. concurred in the suggestion. 

Mr. Grote combated the disparaging account which Mr. Vernon 
Smith had given of the colony: he would take Mr. Smith’s own testi-’ 
mony against himself, when he said that the colony would not bea 
dear bargain on the terms proposed— 

The Committee should not forget, that according to the evidence given be- 
fore the Select Committce by a highly-respectable witness, the amount of ca- 
pital now in the colony was not less than two millions and a helf of real bond 
Jide property put into the colony. There were 180,000 sheep and 15,000 head 
of other cattle there; and instead of the colony being, as anybody would sup- 
pose from the noble lord’s specch, a place in which nothing but cheating and 
Jobbing had been going on from the beginning, it was a place in which honest 
and intelligent industry, coupled with well-directed capital, had been intro- 
duced in a greater and more continuous stream than ever was the case in any 
previous colony established from the English shores. Nor was it to be for- 
gotten, that though this colony was now reduced to the painful necessity of 
asking for Parliamentary aid, this might equally have happened to a colony 
established on other principles. The evil of a Governor of a colony being ex- 
travagant, and utterly mistaking his duty, was not necessarily peculiar to a 
colony established on the self-supporting principle. 

Lord Exior supported Mr. Grote’s argument— 

The conduct of Colonel Gawler was the proximate cause of the difficulties 
of the colony, and it seemed very hard that the colonists themselves should 
suffer; for it should be borne in mind, that they had no control whatever 
over one single item of the expenditure which the Governor had authorized. 
It was, at the same time, to be admitted, that much of the expenditure of 
the Governor in internal improvements, such as roads, buildings, &c. was 
calculated to effect a permanent bencfit, however little it might have suited 
the existing means of the colony. 

The resolution was withdrawn; the subject to be brought forward 
ogain on Friday. 








Tue Sounp-Dves. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Hur, after presenting a petition.from the mer- 
chants and shipowners of Hull, complaining of the dues exacted from 
British ships passing Elsinore, proceeded to move a resolution on the 
subject. The dues, Mr. Hutt said, were opposed to the principles of 
international law, to the usages of civilized nations, and in direct viola- 
tion of the treaty of Vienna. Such dues had existed from a very remote 
date, and were formally recognized and sanctioned by the treaty of 
Christianpol in 1645. ‘That treaty imposed specific duties on most 
articles of commerce, and an ad valorem duty on the rest. By a second 
treaty, the King of Denmark bound himself to defray the expense of 


lighthouses on the shores of the Cattegat. A treaty in 1701 confirmed | 
} and Mr. DuncoMBE maintained that Mr. Easthope had fulfilled every re- 


the treaty of Christianpol, and the King of Denmark bound himself not 
to augment the dues then fixed by the tariff. Such was the case with 
the last treaty between Holland and Denmark; the provisions of which 
were extended to this country, and all the assurances were renewed by 
the treaty of 1814. Denmark, however, had entirely disregarded these 
obligations: the dues exacted on unenumerated articles, instead of 
1 per cent., amount to 5, 6, or sometinies 8 per cent.; and of 600 spe- 
cified articles, 103 paid higher duties than those set down in the tariff of 
1645: flour paid 42 instead of 24 per cent.; hemp, 18 instead of 9; 
Norway deals, 100 instead of 50; and laths were charged 5,090 per 
cent. over the proper amount. ‘This country was suifering much from 
the present exactions, and our commerce in the North was already 
diminishing. Mr. Hutt moved—* That, in the opinion of this House, 
the tariff of Sound-dues now levied at Elsinore is not a tariff which the 
King of Denmark is entitled to maintain; and that the Sound-dues 
require such revision as will facilitate the commercial relations of this 
country with the Baltic ports.” 

Lord PaLmerston assured Mr. Hutt that the subject did not now 
come before Government for the first time, and he urged him not to 
press the motion. Negotiations were pending; and such being the 
case, it would not be desirable to express the opinion of the House, 
especially as the Danish Government manifested a disposition to arrive 
at a satisfactory arrangement of the question. Lord Palmerston, how- 
ever, could not agree that the trade had been diminished by the over- 
charge of the dues; in fact it had increased. Sull, trade had been 
interfered with and perverted from its natural course. Instead of a 
quarter of a century, however, as Mr. Hutt had anticipated, Lord Pal- 
merston hoped that a quarter of a year would suffice for the settlement 
of the question. 

Sir Rozert Perr could not concur in Lord Palmerston’s position 
that the House ought never to interfere while negotiations were pending. 
If it were true that an immediate adjustment were likely to take place, 
the House had better not interfere. But this claim had been urged 
upon Denmark for a series of years; and if the Government could not 
procure redress, what was to prevent the ilouse from coming forward 
to fortify the remonstrance of the Crown? It was idle to say that there 
had been no diminution of our commerce; for, comparing 1840 with 
1820, not to increase was to decrease. But that was not the question : 
if the dues exacted were greater than treaty justified, we had a 
right to call for this reduction. Sir Robert recommended Mr. Hutt to 
withdraw his motion for the present; bat should the present negotia- 
tions fail, and Mr. Hutt again bring forward his motion, he would most 
willingly support him. 

Mr. Lapoucner: observed, that so far from the claim having long been 
urged, the attention of this Government was not drawn to the subject 

until last year; and Denmark had at once met the demand ina spirit of 
fairness, with the express desire of settling the question before the 
opening of the navigation for the season. As an earnest of its sincerity, 
that power had already made some concessions—totally inadequate, no 





referred to the success of the ‘* Wakefield system ’’ cf colonization; his new statement, 
to the financial arrangement under which the control over the pablie expenditure of 





the colouy is transferred frem the Lords of the Treasury to the Board of Commis: 
ers. Colonel Torrens now reaffirms both these distinct and independent assertions. 





doubt, to settle the question ; but as they did not interfere with the pro- 
gress of the negotiations, Government had felt it their duty to accept 
them. 

Mr. Pease, Mr. Viniiers, and Mr. A. Wurre supported Mr. Hutt ; 
but Mr. Vitiiers recommended that the resolution should be withdrawn 
for the present. Mr. Hurt, acting upon Sir Robert Peel’s suggestion, 
allowed the motion to be disposed of by “ the previous question.” 

Harvours oF REFUGE. 

On Thursday, Mr. Rice moved for a Select Committee on the state 
of the harbours of the South-eastern coasts, to which the report of the 
Commission of 1840 should be referred. ‘The state of our harbours, he 
said, was a subject of national reproach ; and while we were neglecting 
this important point, France had voted upwards of 5,000,000/. for the 
improvement of her ports. 

Mr. Pianta seconded the motion. 

The Cuancettor of the Excnequer did not see any object to be 
gained by further inquiry into the general subject; as it had been more 
fully investigated by a Commission than it could be by a Committee of 
that House, in which there would be only a struggle of local interests. 
There was one point, however, in the report of the Commission which 
was left in doubt— 

‘Chree different plans were proposed, and the expenses were estimated at 
6,000,000/. Now, he doubted whether means could not be adopted for effect 
ing the purpose at a much less expense. ‘That would certainly be a fair sub- 
ject of inquiry. He had reason to think that estimates would be laid before 
Government to show that it could be done at one-fourth of the expense ; and 
he would be happy to receive information of that sort, whenever it was prof- 
fered ; but any person capable of giving such information had better furnish 
it to the Ordnance Department, or to the Admiralty, than to a Committee. 

On a division, the motion was rejected, by 102 to 38. 

PRESENTATION OF PETITIONS. 

Mr. Easruops, on Tuesday, moved that a petition which he had pre- 
sented from Mr. William Baines, now a prisoner for non-payment of 
church-rates in Leicester Gaol, be printed with the Votes. A discussion 
arose, which hada general bearing on the presentation of petitions. 
Several objections to the motion were raised. Lord Howick objected, 
becaus¢ a Committee of the House had recommended that no petition 
should be printed, not only unless a motion was to be founded upon it, 
but unless the case was one of pressing importance; Lord Srantey, 
because the Petitions Committee had not ordered it to be printed, 
and their attention having been drawn to it so early in the session, they 
must have been satisfied of the impropriety of printing it; Mr. Lasou- 
CHERE, because the rules required a specific motion to follow the print- 
ing of 2 petition, whereas the prayer of the petition was general; Mr. 
BroruErton, because it was necessary that a petition, to be printed 
with the Votes, must complain of a personal injury, and because the 
matter should be left to the discretion of the Committee; Sir Robert 
Penn, because Mr. Easthope had not given notice of his motion at the 
same time that he presented his petition. In reply to those objections, Mr. 
Wanrpurronand Mr, Duncombe deprecated further restriction of the right 
of debate on petitions; Mr. Barnes observed that the grievance complained 
of in the petition was not only general, but of a highly personal nature ; 


quirement of the rules, by giving notice of a motion on a particular 


| day. Mr. Easruore said his motion would not relate to the general 
| question of Chureh-rates, but merely to the special grievance ; and he 





did not object to limiting the use of the printed petition to Members of 
the House. On that understanding, the motion was agreed to. 
Cuurcu-rAvEes: IaerisoNMENT OF Mr. BAINES. 

On Thursday, Mr. Easrnore moved a resolution, to this effeet— 
that to imprison William Baines for refusing to pay for the expenses of 
a church from which he dissents, is to punish him for acting in 
accordance with what he regards as a religious duty, and vio- 
lating the principles of religious freedom. Mr. Easthope set out 
with saying that it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to state 
the case of William Baines without making some reference to the 
general question of Church-rates; but he would do his best to 
keep to the special case. He did not mean to argue that the case 
had been dealt with differently from others; but he urged the in- 
expediency of continuing to enforce a law which was considered so 
odious ; citing the petitions which had come up from Leicester, signed 
by 6,000 inhabitants, including nearly all the municipal authorities, and 
by 7,000 females, to show the feeling which prevailed upon the subject. 
While in prison, Mr. Baines had been elected a member of the Cor- 
poration. Before these proceedings were commenced, a parish meeting, 
called by the Churchwardens to consider the course to be pursued with 
Mr. Baines, had determined not to proceed further; and Mr, Easthope 
believed that they counted on the sentiments avowed in Parliament for 
prognosticating a change of the law. They counted especially on Lord 
John Russell’s declaration in July last year, that “ he thought that those 
persons who, from a conscientious feeling, sought to make the laws 
respected by enforcing the punishment of imprisonment against those 
who violated the laws, did no good whatever in the way of maintaining 
a respect for the law when they acted not in accordance with the general 
fecling of the community ”; and that “as to the general question of the 
state of the law, he was not one of those who wished the present system 
tobe continued : he wished very much they had some substitute by which 
the sums now collected for the repairs of the church could be raised in 
a less objectionable and onerous manner.” In the town of Leicester, 
no church-rate was levied in any but one parish, that in which Mr. 
Baines resided. In all the rest, the churehes were duly sustained ; 
while the harmony among the inhabitants was uninterrupted. But in 
the one parish there was continual schism and bickering; and the 
resident clergyman, the Honourable Mr. Erskine, had told Mr. East- 
hope that these conflicts were one of the greatest discomforts of his 
life. 

Lord Jonn Russexx observed, that the form of Mr. Easthope’s notice 
had by no means prepared him for the very wide and sweeping resolu- 
tion which he had moved. It went quite beyond the question ; not 
seeking the release of Mr. Baines, but denouncing the general law. 
The resolution was proper enough to submit to the consideration of the 
House, but it was not proper to the occasion. ‘The question was not 
whether the law was politic, but whether Mr. Baines was to be sanc- 
tioned in setting up a standard of his own, as to what should and what 
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should not be law for him; declaring that what was oppressive to the 
conscience was no longer to be observed. Lord John had no hesitation 
in giving a decided negative to such a position— 

The petitioner stated that he had received a citation from the Ecclesiastical 
Court, to which he had given no attention. Now, was that a justifiable 
course? Were the Lords or Commons to say, so long as there was a court 
appointed to try such causes, that when that court, proceeding in the regular 
course, cites a party who questions the validity of the rate to appear and justify 
his conduct, the party should himself be permitted to decide that the law was 
not one to be obeyed, and that he would pay no attention to the citation ? 
Was the House, in such a case, to come forward and passa resolution in favour 
of such a person, on the ground that the law was oppressive? Could they 
keep up any law, if such a principle were sanctioned? What would be the rule 
of obedience? Mr. Baines thought the existence of rates for the support of an 
established church oppressive, and the decision of a court appointed by the law 
of the land to decide in such cases a violation of the rights of conscience. An- 
other man might think the same thing of some other law. Another man 
might think it a violation of the rights of conscience to be asked to contribute 
to the expenses of the Army or the Navy, or any tax to be used for the pur- 
poses of war, or in a way to produce bloodshed. Another might deny the right 
to imprison or take away life, according to the provision of the criminal law, 
and refuse to pay taxes for its enforcement. In this way, the payment of any 
tax required for the support of the law might be refused, on the ground that 
the particular individual felt it a violation of conscience to contribute to the 
expense of what he thought unlawful, unjust, or unchristian. 

Lord John certainly regretted that there was not a less objectionable 
mode of providing for the repair of churches ; but there was one altera- 
tion of the law, which nothing but what appeared to him indiffer 
on the part of Dissenters had prevented from taking place—an altera 
tion which would transfer the enforcement of the Jaw, such as it was, 
from the Ecclesiastical to the Civil Courts. 

In the debate which followed, and which turned in great part upon 
the general question, the motion was supported by Mr. Hawes and Mr. 









tioners, and the establishment of a superintending body elected by the- 
profession. ‘The profession at present was governed by nineteen self- 
elected bodies ; under his bill it would be governed by a Council in each 
of the Three Kingdoms. Mr. Hawes cited high medical authority in- 
support of his plan; mentioning the names of Brodie, Green, Elliotson, 
Copland, and Arnott. 

Mr. Ewart seconded the motion. Mr. Darpy began a speech 
against it; upon which the House was counted out. 

Poor-LAW ADMINISTRATION IN IRELAND. 

The House of Lords was occupied the greater part of Tuesday even- 

ing with the examination of Mr. W. Stanley, the Assistant-Secretary 


| to the Irish Poor-law Commissioners; who attended to explain some 


;} inace 


| brought the subject forward. 


Hume; and opposed by Sir Ronerr Inverts, Dr, Nicnou., Sir Roserr | 


Peet, and Mr. Hatrorp. Dr. Nicnon gave some explanation of the law 
of the matter. Inthe recent case of the Braintree church-rate, eight of 
the most learned judges that ever graced the bench unanimously de- 
cided, that the obligation on the parishioners to maintain the fabric of 
the church, and to supply all things necessary for Divine service, was 
imposed by the common law of the land; and that where repairs were 
needed, the only question was, not whether they were to be made, but 
how and in what manner the common-law obligations to make them 
could be most effectually and at the same time most conveniently fal- 
filled. Dr. Nicholl remarked, that Mr. Baines’s petition complained of 
injustice in being cited before the Ecclesiastical Court ; while in point 
of fact, Mr. Baines’s own lawyer, when the case was first brought before 
the Magistrates, declared that Mr. Baines meant to contest the validity 
of the rate in the Ecclesiastical Court, that being the only mode by 
which the original jurisdiction of the Magistrates could be set aside. 

On a division, the motion was rejected, by 45 to 40. 

Srarrorp AND Rucry Raimway. 

When Lord Francts Eaerron brought forward the Stafford and 
Rugby Railway Bill for the second reading, on Wednesday, it excited 
more interest than is usual with private bills. 

Mr. Gisborne moved that the second reading should be postponed to 
the 24th instant, to allow time for the Report of the Government R 
way Commissioners to be printed. This motion was opposed by Lord 











Francis Ecerton—who observed, that whatever the Commissioners’ | 


report contained which related to the question, could be considered in 
the Committee upon the bill; and by Mr. Lanoucnere—who had heard 
from Sir Frederick Smith, the Railway Commissioner, that the Statford 
and Rugby line was only incidentally meutioned in the report. Mr. 
WILsranaM then moved that the bill be read a second time that day 
six months, because the Company did not mean to carry out their pro- 
ject, but only to forestal any other company by occupying the ground ; 
an assertion which Mr. Mark Pariuiips denied. 

Sir Rosert Peev said that the bill would effect a saving of nine 
miles and a half between London and Liverpool, with better gradients. 
It derived importance from the proposed termini—the Metropolis at one 
end and the great manufacturing districts of Lancaster and 
Wales on the other. ‘The House was bound to encourage competition, 
and not to allow the monopolists of the London and Birmingham R 
way Company to interpose for the purpose of quashing a rival under- 
taking. There was, however, one objection to the line—that two junc- 
tions with existing railroads were proposed; and competent witnesses 
should be examined by a Committee to ascertain how far the dans 
human life arising from that circumstance ought to bar the com; 
of the project. 

Lord Sraniey admitted that the question as to tannels and gra 
might very fairly be submitted to a Committee; but when a saving 
only ten minutes of time in the journey was to be realized at an expe 
of 1,300,0001., he thought the House might be called upon to eppos¢ 
the second reading. Sir Robert Peel, he remarked, “ with all th: 
ingenuity and art with which he knew how to dress up a statement 
for that House ”—(Jmmense cheering on the Ministerial benches and 
laughter on the Opposition) —said that they ought to look at the termini, 
London and Liverpool; but the real termini were the respectable but 
unimportant towns Rugby and Stafford. uiS- 
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He recommended 
borne to withdraw his amendment, in favour of Mr. Wilbraham’s. 

Mr. Gisnorne did so, and the Fouse divided: the second reading 
was negatived, by 154 to 94. 

Mrpica Rerorm. 

Although urged to postpone the Medical Profession Bul, 
which a number of petitions were presented, on Wednesday, M 
proceeded to move the second reading. ‘The evidence before a 
Committee in 1834 had proved that there is a total want of uniformity 
in the education of medical students, and that the medical corpor 
bodies do not enjoy the confidence of the profession. The College of 
Physicians employ their powers for their own exclusive advantage, 
the numerous body of licentiates being excluded from the privileges of 
the institution; and the College of Surgeons may be considered as a 
voluntary body, conferring diplomas, but without the power of giving 
legislative protection to its members. Without invading the powers of 
any existing corporation, the bill went to remedy those evils. Its chief 
provisions were directed to the attainment of uniformity in the educa- 
tion of medical students, an authentic registration of medical practi- 
























| they did not conceive the omitted pa 


The 
examination was conducted by the Earl of GLenGALi, who had first 
The inquiry turned upon the appointment 
of a returning-oflicer for Clonmel Union. ‘Two persons had applied for 
the office, a Mr. Butler and a Mr. George Fennell; the latter filled the 
post of High Constable of the barony of East Offa. Mr. Stanley stated 
that the office in Dublin kept no letter-book, but letters received were 
numbered and entered upon a register, in a book which was kept by one 
of the register clerks. ‘To the best of his belief no person had access, to 
that book. The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland frequently called at the 
office, and could have inspected the book; but Mr. Stanley did not know 
that he had done so. Mr. Stanley had madea return to the House in 
May, and he had no doubt that at that time it wasa full return. It con- 
tained a letter from Messrs. Hancock and Hawley, the Assistant-Com- 
missioners to Clonmel Union, dated Clonmel, 16th February 1839, re- 
commending Mr. Butler for the appointment of returning-officer of Clon- 
mel Union. The 17th fell on Sunday, and the letter, which came by 
post, was entered as received on the 18th. The return contained an- 
other letter froin Mr. Il, offering his services; it was dated 15th 
February 1839, sndi reecived on Saturday the 16th. <A reply to 
Mr. Fennell’s letter was comprised in the return: it was dated 18th 
February, and ws ut hi ication had not been re- 
ceived “until after the Assistant-Commissioners for the Union had re- 
d the appointment to be conferred on another candidate.” 
rodneed by Lord Glengall; and on 
nitted that it was in his hand writ- 
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Normanby informed the House, that 
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reiuruing-officer for Clonmel. 

The Duke of WrLiincron thought that the letter proved Mr. Butler 
to be a dealer in polities: he had supposed that the Irish Poor-law Com- 
missioners prided themselves on having nothing to do with politicians. 


Lord Extenporoven thought the suppressed passage was to refresh 
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the memory of the Attorney-General, and to suggest his support for 
the application made in the letter. 

The Marquis of Normansy believed that the Commissioners were 
bond fide most anxious to appoint persons as little conversant with poli- 
tics as was possible in Ireland. It could not be said that Mr. Fennell 
was pot a partisan. 

The Earl of GLENGALL said that Mr. Fennell’s brother was the par- 
tisan. 

The examination of Mr. Stanley was then continued. It appeared 
from his answers, that on the 14th of March, Mr. Bagweil, a gentleman 
of property, wrote to the Commission, stating that Mr. Butler was 
a very improper person to fill the office. The Assistant-Commissioners 
were ordered to make fuller inquiries: they replied, that the alleged 
unfitness must refer to Mr. Butler’s connexion with Dr. Slattery ; but 
it does not come out that they actually made any further inquiry. The 
witness thought that Mr. Phelan was “the primary instrument of 
Mr. Butler's selection for the office.” The latter was selected before the 
Assistant Commissioners’ recommendation was received. His appoint- 
ment was confirmed by the Commissioners. The witness never knew 
a contrary instance; as the Commissioners considered the Assistant- 
Commissicners responsible for their recommendations. Mr. Bianconi 
is a gentleman of large properry ; a Reformer, but not a Repealer. A 
letter, dated Clonmel, May 10th, from Mr. Henry Pedder, complaining 
of Mr. Butler’s conduct as returning-officer, and stating that the rate- 
payers were expecting some inquiry into his conduct, had been received 
by the Commissioners ; but it was not in the return, Mr. Buder was 
elected valuator of Clonmel; but the Poor-law Commissioners disal- 
lowed the appointment, and a person named Wall was appointed. Mr, 
Pedder wrote, in July, protesting that Wall was Butler’s brother-in- 
law, and merely his locum tenens: that letter was omitted in the re- 
turn; and a protest from Mr. Smith, a Magistrate, on the same subject, 
was ulso omitted. In reply to Lord Normansy, Mr. Stanley said, that 
the number of letters received each day was from ten to twenty: at 
first he had only a clerk and a boy in his office, but latterly the amount 
of business had been so overwhelming that he kept ten clerks at work. 

Mr. Wordsworth, the corresponding clerk, was then examined. He 
partly explained the circumstance of the letter which was sent to Mr. 
Fennell having been written according to the original draught, by the 
fact that Mr. Stanley had only erased the passage to which he objected 
in the draught, without writing the words which he ordered to be sub- 
stituted. Mr. Erle had written on the draught a minute for another 
letter, to the effect that Mr. Fennell’s application would be considered: 
that minute must have been revoked, or the letter would have been 
written, The clerk who had wrongly copied Mr. Stanley’s corrected 
minute, had since been dismissed for repeated irregularities. 

When the witness had withdrawn, the inquiry was adjourned till 


Friday. 





MiscELLANEOUS, 

ENROLMENT OF Burcesses. On Tuesday, Mr. Batnes obtained 
leave to introduce a bill for the better enrolment of burgesses of 
boroughs divided into wards in England and Wales, and for altering the 
times for certain elections in such boroughs. 

RectstRATION oF Vorers IN ScoTLanp. The second reading of 
this bill passed on Monday, after some opposition by Sir Witt1am Rar, 
who objected to the provision by which the Speaker is to appoint the 
judges, and to the inadequacy of the proposed Registration Ceurts 
to their purpose. All the Scotch bills introduced during the last ten 
years, said Sir William, had something to do with the increase of 
patronage. The Lorp-Apvocate proposed to reserve the details for 
discussion in Committee. 

Irtso Tirrne Composition. On the third reading of the Irish 
Tithe Composition Bill, on Tuesday, Viscount DuNncANNoN moved an 
amendment giving the Attorney-General power to proceed against in- 
dividua!s for arrears without further notice. The Earl of WickLow 
objected to the injustice and innovating nature of the amendment; aud 
the Earl of GLENGALL and the Marquis of DowNsuixeé also opposed it. 
The bill was postponed for a week, 

CrimmnaL Justice 1n Borovucus. The Atrorney-GENERAL, on 
Tuesday, introduced a bill to facilitate the administration of criminal 
justice in Manchester and Bolton. A question had arisen respecting 
the power of the Corporations, under their charters, to build gaols; and 
the bill was to remove doubts ou that subject, and to authorize a loan 
for the purpose. 

East Inpra Rum Deties Brix. When this bill was reported, on 
Monday, Mr. LasoucHenre said that he had procured information, from 
which he learned that if date sugar rum were excluded, the bill would 
be a dead letter: in Bengal Proper, sugar was made indiscriminately 
from the cane or from the date-tree; and about Bombay, sugar was 
made from the latter. He therefore moved an amendment which in- 
cluded sugar made from the date or palm-tree. This ameudment was 
adopted. The bill having finally passed the Commons, was read a 
first time in the House of Lords on Thursday; to be read a second 
time on Tuesday. 

DratnaGE oF Lanps. On the second reading of the Drainage of 
Lands Bill, on Monday, Colonel Sisruore moved its rejection. It was 
opposed also by Mr. Grantley Berketey, Mr. Darpy, and Mr. 
Mies. Mr. Hanpcey thought the bill would be beneficial in many 
places; and the details might be improved in Committee. On a divi- 
sion, the second reading was carricd, by 31 to 19. 

Captain Larocue’s Case. Mr. Ausron, on Thursday, moved that 
the petition of a naval Captain, named Laroche, should be referred to a 
Select Committee. The petitioner complained that the Admiralty had 
left him for very many years unemployed, in consequence of an intem- 
perate‘letter addressed by him to their Board, in which he had reflected 
on the conduct of the officers composing a court-martial upon some 
part of his previous conduct, and because he had refused to withdraw 
the letter at the Board's suggestion ; and he further complained that he 
had been passed over in a late promotion. After a short discussion, the 
motion was negatived, without a division. 

Sir Watter Scorr. On Monday, Sir Wittram Rar moved for 
leave to bring in a bill for the erection of a monument to Sir Walter 
Scott in the city of Edinburgh. The bill was rendered necessary, as 
two acts of Parliament obstructed the choice of a proper site. Sir 














William mentioned, as a hint to the English, that the subscription for 
the monument was deficient by about 2,000/. Mr. Fox Mau e seconded 
the motion; and it was agreed to. 

Lorp KEaAner’s ANNUITY BILL was read a third time, in the House 
of Lords, on Tuesday, and passed. 





Che Court. 

Tue Court has been very quiet during the week. There was a select 
dinner-party on Monday, and another on Wednesday. On Saturday 
and Tuesday the Queen and Prince Albert were present at the Italian 
Opera, Haymarket; and last night they attended the performance of 
Fidelio at the German Opera, Drury Lane. The Queen has taken less 
out-door exercise than usual. 

There has been a frequent interchange of visits among the members 
of the Royal Family: on Monday, Prince Albert visited the Dutchess 
of Kent, and the Queen Dowager and the Dutchess of Kent visited the 
Queen; on Tuesday, the Dutchess of Kent visited the Dutchess of 
Gloucester ; on Wednesday her Royal Highness visited the Queen ard 
the Duke of Sussex, and the Dutchess of Gloucester and the Duke of 
Cambridge visited the Queen Dowager; on Thursday, the Dutchess of 
Gloucester visited the Queen Dowager, and the Dutchess of Kent visited 
the Dutchess of Gloucester; yesterday, the Dutchess of Kent visited 
the Queen and Prince Albert, and the Dutchess of Gloucester visited 
the Queen Dowager. 

The Dutchess of Kent was present at the Italian Opera on Tuesday, 
and at the English Opera on Thursday. 

The Queen Dowager went to the Zoological Gardens on Saturday. 

The Duke of Cambridge has been very busy this week: on Tuesday 
he dined with Major Stephens in Great Cumberland Street, and after- 
wards went to Lady William Powlett’s in Curzon Street; on Wed- 
nesday, he dined with Colonel Fremantle in Tilney Street, and after- 
wards went to Viscount Beresford’s in Cavendish Square, and then to 
Prince Esterhazy at Chandos House; yesterday, he entertained a select 
party at his own residence, and afterwards went to the German Opera 





Jones, the boy who was committed to prison some time back for a re« 
peated intrusion into Buckingham Palace, has a third time defied the 
vigilance of the attendants and made his way into the Royal residence. 
He was liberated from Tothill Street prison, the term of his punishment 
having expired, on the 2d instant. Before he was released, it appears 
that Mr. Hall, the Bow Street Magistrate, conveyed an offer to him 
that he should be sent to sea, The offer was repeated to his parents, 
and they begged for time to prepare him for setting forth. Meanwhile, 
he still manifested an irrepressible desire to get into the Palace, in 
order to hear what the Queen and Prince Albert said, that he might 
write a book about it. Up to Monday last, his conduct is said to have 
been “unobdjectionable”; for we are told by the decorous penny-a- 
liner, “that on Sunday last he attended a Methodist chapel twice or 
three times, and had frequently expressed his determination to join a 
teetotal society.” On Monday evening, however, he was missing from 
home; and about an hour after midnight, he was discovered peeping 
through a glass door of the grand hall of Buckingham Palace, in a pas- 
sage leading to the picture-gallery, by a policeman who has been set to 
watch the staircase and approaches ever since Jones’s second entrance, 
He had already visited the larder; and he was regaling himself with 
cold meat and potatoes. Jones was at once conveyed to the station- 
house in Gardener’s Lane, and thence, at daytime, he was taken to the 
Home Office; where he was examined by Mr. Hall, and sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment in the Tothill Street House of Correction, 
as a rogue and vagabond. When asked how he effected an entrance, 
he always answered, “Oh, by the door or window”; and no induce~ 
ment could be found to make him more explicit. Jones is said to be 
seventeen years of age, very small in size, and dull and sullen in 
aspect. His father pronounces him honest; but it is now said that his 
“curiosity” has always been remarkable. He has been employed as 
errand-boy to adruggist. His father is very poor, and his family are 
at present in great distress; his brothers and sisters suffering from 
smallpox. 





The SPMetropolis. 

At the sixth annual meeting of the Marylebone Loyal and Constitu- 
tional Association, on Wednesday, a report was read, which made out 
some progress for Toryism during the past year— 

“ During the six years’ existence of the Association, the objections success~- 
fully made on the part of the Conservatives bad amounted to 2,248; and the 
number of claims established for persons whose names had been omitted by the 
Overseers was 374; making a total in favour of the Conservative interest of 
2,622. The number of electors on the present registry was 11,570. Out of 
this number, there were 2,828 who had voted for the Conservative candidate, 
and 2,601 who voted for both his opponents; leaving a Conservative majority 
of 227 of those who voted at the election. The result of the last registration 
was also most satisfactory ; the Radical claims and objections sustained only 
amounting to 508, whilst those on the part of the Conservatives were 569; 
being a balance in favour of the Conservatives of 61. The Committee had also 
to congratulate the meeting upon the state of the register being such as to 
warrant the most sanguine expectation of the return of two Conservative 
Members in the event of a dissolution of Parliament.” 

Lord Teignmouth, however, who attended the meeting, seemed to 
doubt whether he should stand again, unless the electors helped him 
to bear the expense. He mentioned a circular issued by his election 
committee, calling upon the clectors to do this. It was announced that 
Mr. Bond Cabbell, defeated at St. Alban’s, is to be the second Tory 
candidate at Marylebone. 

Another convention is about to be held in London—consisting of 
fifteen delegates, five from the Metropolitan districts and ten from the 
Provinces—to devise plans for the restoration of Frost, Williams, 
and Jones, for the release of all Chartist prisoners, and for making 
the Charter the law of the land. 

There has been an open rupture between the Chartists and the Anti- 
Corn-law agitators at Deptford. On Monday evening, Mr. Smith, the 
lecturer employed by the League, delivered an address; which was 
much interrupted by questions from some of his Chartist hearers. He 
was asked whether he did not mean to answer? Mr. Smith de- 
clined having any thing to do with men who, “ by their extreme 
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line of conduct, placed themselves out of the pale of political so- 
ciety”; and he threatened to employ the strong arm of the law if 
they persisted in their interruptions. They did persist, and were turned 
out of the room by the rest of the audience. 

The annual festival of the Benevolent Society of St. Patrick was held 
on Wednesday evening, at Freemason’s Tavern. The chair was taken 
by the Earl of Devon; supported by the Marquis of Downshire, the 
Marquis of Normanby, Lord Morpeth, and several other influential 
gentlemen connected with Ireland. The speeches were merely compli- 
mentary. The list of subscriptions amounted to 8601. 

A meeting of the rate-payers of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, was held 
on Wednesday, to devise means for obtaining a better approach to the 
market from the West End. A resolution was passed pledging the 
meeting to petition Parliament for a branch thoroughfare along the new 
line of street from Coventry Street to Long Acre, and to lay before the 
Commissioners of City Improvements the plan and report of Mr. 
Payne, the present surveyor. Another resolution was passed for laying 
before Lord Duncannon and the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
the great advantages that would accrue from the proposed entrance. It 
stated that the new entrance would cost 26,000/., and that the outlay 
would produce a rental of 1,500/. a year. A deputation was then ap- 
pointed to wait upon the Woods and Forests to make representations on 
the subject. 


At a quarterly General Court of the East India Proprietors, on Wed- 
nesday, a by-law, for substituting a declaration in lieu of the oath or 
affirmation required of every proprietor on balloting or voting by 
attorney at the election of Directors, was confirmed by a large majority. 
The Court also confirmed, by acclamation, a resolution by the Court of 
Directors for erecting a statue of the Marquis of Wellesley in the 
Court-room of the India House, “ as a public, conspicuous, and per- 
manent mark of the admiration and gratitude of the East India Com- 





| small import, instead of those more w 


pany,” for the services of the Marquis “ in establishing and consolidating | 


the British dominion in India, upon a basis of security which it never 
before possessed.” 

The half: yearly Court of the Proprietors of the Bank took place on 
Thursday. A dividend was declared of 3} per cent. The “ rest” is 
now 2,854,340/.; an addition of 2,310/. since October. Some questions 
were put to Sir William Rae Reid, the Governor, who presided, re- 
specting a failure which was supposed to have saddled the Bavk with 
protested bills to the amount of 100,000/ or 150,000/. 


The Governor | 


said that the debts which the Bank would have to prove against the | 


estate in question only amounted to 14,3001. ; of which 4,000/. or 5,000/. 
would be recovered. At the close of the meeting, Sir William surren- 
dered his office as Governor to the Deputy-Governor, and took leave 
of the Proprietary. A vote of thanks on his retirement was passed. 


In the Rolls Court, on Wednesday, a motion was made to dissolve an 
injunction restraining the defendants, Sir Matthew Wood and Jacob 
Osborn, from proceeding against the plaintiff, Thomas Jew, for com- 
pelling payment of rent due from him for a house in the city of Glou- 
eester, which he held as tenant of the late Mr. James Wood of Glou- 
cester, at the rent of 28/.a year, payable quarterly. The case arose out 
of the contested will of the late Mr. Wood; two parties claiming rent 
for the house, the devisees under the will, Sir Matthew Wood and Mr. 
Osborne, on the one side, and the heir-at-law on the other. Judgment 
was deferred. One fact mentioned in the pleadings goes to show the 
penurious character of the testator. Mr. Jew occupied a house at a 
yearly rental of 28/.: he had occasion to make a new window in the 
building; for which alteration Mr. Wood called upon him to sign an 
agreement to pay 2s. 6d. per year, in addition to the rent of 28/. 





A destructive fire broke out in the large storehouses of the South- 
western Railway, at Vauxhall, at eight o’clock on Tuesday night. The 
buildings were about 160 feet in length, 50 in breadth, and 30 ia height. 
A large crowd speedily collected, but efficient assistance was for some 
time wanting. In half an hour the fire had risen to a great height, 
rivalling the conflagration of the Houses of Parliament seven years ago. 
By ten o'clock it was materially reduced; but only one end of the 
storehouses remained undestroyed. ‘The origin of the fire is not 
known. In consequence of the heat of the burning pile, the mail- 
train, which should have left at half-past eight o’clock, was detained 
till near half-past nine. . 

A child was killed in a very singular manner on Wednesday. A 
man was walking out of Vine Street into Regent Street, carrying a 
large cheese upon his head, when three little children ran against him : 
one of them tumbled; the man endeavoured to step over her ; the cheese 
fell from his head upon the child, and killed her on the spot. An 
inquest was held on Thursday. The Jury returned a verdict of 
“* Accidental death,” with a deodand of 1s. on the cheese. 


The BWrovinces. 


The Worcester Journal announces that a requisition to Mr. Frederick 
Wynn Knight, of Wolverley, to stand for the Western division of 
Worcestershire, has already received numerous signatures. 

According to the Western Luminary, family reasons induce Mr. 
Parker to resign his seat for South Devon. A requisition to Lord 
Courtenay had been signed by a great number of the electors. 

We have heard, and our information proceeds from the highest au- 
thority, that T. J. Trafford, Esq., of Trafford, has come to the deter- 
mination of withdrawing from the Conservative party; and that he 
intends, in case of a dissolution of Parliament, to give his support to 
the Liberal candidates. This change in political sentiments has been 
produced, we understand, by the unmitigated hostility which he con- 
ceives continues to be shown towards the Church to which Mr. Traf- 
ford belongs, by some who are considered leaders in the Conservative 
or Tory party.—Preston Chronicle. 

The friends of Mr. John Fielden and General Johnson are canvassing 
the borough of Oldham for their reélection. The Chartists talk of 
bringing forward Mr. Feargus O’Connor or Mr. J. R. Stephens, in 
opposition to Mr. Fielden; and the Jories have fixed upon Mr. Charles 
Wilkins, the barrister, and a Mr. Benjamin Braidley. 

The Northampton Mercury says that Mr. Augustus O’Brien will be 
the successor of Lord Maidstone as Member for the Northern division 





of Northamptonshire, in the Conservative interest, together with Mr. 
Maunsell. 

Parties are manifesting some activity in Peterborough: meetings 
have been held, and agents are canvassing the town for the Honourable 
George Fitzwilliam, a relative of Earl Fitzwilliam, and Sir Robert 
Heron, in the Liberal interest, and fora Mr. Gladstone on the Tory 
side. 

The Tories threaten to exclude Mr. Divett from Exeter, and to bring 
in asecond Tory with Sir William Follett. Lord Courtenay is sup- 
posed to be the intended eandidate; and Mr. Garratt of Bishop’s Court 
has also been named. 

A considerable excitement has been ereated in Canterbury by 
Speaker's warrants having been served upon some of those who took an 
active part in promoting Mr. Smythe’s return, to give evidence before 
the Committee on the petition against the election. 


A public meeting was held at the ‘Town-hall, Salford, on Monday, “to 
take into consideration the Parliamentary Report upon the Import-duties 
of the United Kingdom, with their prejudicial effect upon the industry of 
the country ; and to petition the Legislature for their revision and re 
peal.” Mr. Hall, the Boroughreeve, was called on to preside. The at- 
tendance was numerous, and included some of the working-men, 
Among the speakers were two Tories—Mr. Holland Hoole, who is 
already known for his exertions in favour of Corn-law Repeal; and 
Mr. Garnett, the Tory candidate at the last election. The speeches 
were much to the purpose, though they necessarily went over beaten 
ground. Mr. J. B. Wanklyn accounted for the delay which had oc- 
curred in dealing with the subject— 

“Many persons wondered that, during twenty-five years’ peace, Govern- 
ment had not sooner turned their attention to this matter. ‘The fact was, 
Government, and the people too, had been squabbling about things of very 
ighty matters which, had they exerted 
themselves to render understood by the whole people, would sooner have been 
got rid of. To serve party purposes, it was often said that the people were 
overburdened with taxation, borne down to the earth, and ground down to the 
very verge of pauperism: but they paid into the revenue no less than eight 
hich might be strictly called luxuries, 

















millions on consumption of articles w 
being totally unnecessary so far as the wants of living were concerned,— 
namely, spirits, wine, and tobacco. He mentioned this to remove the impres- 
sion that the people were ground down, ‘Tha reat number of working= 
men did not possess the comforts that could be wis red, all would agree; and 
by bestirring ourselves in the commercial districts to obtain a better state of 
fiscal regulations, we should confer on them the greatest boon, by giving them 
full employment, and enabling them to get articles at a cheap and low rate.” 

He showed how the present duties prevent any increase in the 
consumption of sugar— 

“ The average consumption of sugar from 1814 to 1825, in this country, was 
about 160,000 tons; from 1826 to 1831, it increased to 207,000 tons. This 
amount had never been exceeded, in consequence of its overtaking the produc- 
tion in the West Indies; it had never passed the maximum of 207,000 tons @ 
year. And although, in 1840, our population had vastly increased, and our 
capacity and inclination to use articles like sugar had correspondingly in- 
creased, the consumption of that year was only 170,000 tons ; offering a strange 












contradiction to the article of cotton, which had gone on progressively in= 


| creasing. 
| every family to use less sugar on account of the increased cost. 


The cause of this was the high price; it having been an object in 
Were we 


| allowed a free importation of sugar, we should have been consuming about 








300,000 tons; and we should also have opened a market for an increased cone 
sumption of our manufactures.” 

The proceedings at this meeting were 
Chartist, who denied that any increas 
working man: but the vast majority of the meeting was against him; 
and the resolutions were all carried, with scarcely a hand against them. 

At aspecial meeting of the Town-Councii, of Manchester, on Thurs- 
day, to consider the Import-duties question, resolutions proposed by 
the Free-trade psrty of the town were passed without opposition. One 
of the speakers, as an instance of the effect which the Parliamentary 
Report has had, said that he had just seen a gentleman, hitherto opposed 
to such measures, who declared that he “ would vote for no man who 
did not go into the question of the Import-duties with a view of remedy- 
ing their discrepancies.” This resolve was applauded by the meeting. 

Church-rates have been the cause of squabbling in several places 
lately. At St. Ives, on Thursday, after a sharp contest, a church-rate 
was refused, by 371 to 319 parishioners. There was a contest at Great 
Slaughton on the 5th; but the rate was carried. 
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At Rosemarket, in 
Pembrokeshire, on the 4th, the Vicar refused to put an amendment 
which was moved against the rate, and threatened the contumacious 
with the ecclesiastical courts. In Leicester, a Baptist clergyman has 
been summoned for non-payment of rates, and proceedings against him 
are pending. And in Malton, warrants have been issued agaiust se- 
veral Quakers. 

Excitement on the subject of the Church-rate seems to be dying away 
at Brighton. A rate for the churches of St. Nicholas and St. Peter was 
carried by 804 to 236, on Thursday week, after two days’ languid 
polling. 





Ata meeting of the Vice-Chancellor, Heads of Houses, and Proc- 
tors of Oxford University, on Monday last, the following resolution, 
condemning the Puseyite Tracts, which have attracted so much atten- 
tion, was adopted— 

“ Considering that it is enjoined in the statutes of this University (tit. IIL, 
sect. 2; tit. IX., sect. IL., § 3, sect. V., § 3) that every student shall be in- 
structed and examined in the Thirty-nine Articles, and shall subscribe to 
them ; considering also that a tract has recently appeared, dated from Oxford, 
and entitled Remarks on certain Passages in the Thirty-nine Articles, being 
No. 90 of the Tracts for the Times, a series of anonymous publications pur- 
porting to be written by members of the University, but which are in no way 
sanctioned by the University itself : 

“ Resolved, that modes of interpretation such as are suggested in the said 
tract, evading rather than explaining the sense of the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
reconciling subscription to them with the adoption of errors which they were 
designed to counteract, defeat the object, and are inconsistent with the due 
observance, of the above-mentioned statutes. 

“ P. Wyner, Vice-Chancellor.” 

The promulgation of this resolution has called forth the following 
singular letter, dated ‘* Oriel College, March 16th”— 

“Mr. Vice-Chancellor—I write this respectfully to inform you, that I am the 
author, and have the sole responsibility, of the tract on which the Hebdomadal 
Board has just now expressed an opinion; and that I have not given my name 
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hitherto, under the belief that it was desired that I should not. I hope it will 
not surprise you if I say, that my opinion remains unchanged of the truth and 
honesty of the principle maintained in the tract, and of the necessity of putting 
it forth. At the same time, I am prompted by my feelings to add my deep 
consciousness that every thing I attempt might be done in a better spirit and 
in a better way ; and, while I am sincerely sorry for the trouble and anxiety I 
have given to the members of the Board, I beg to return my thanks to them 
for an act which, even though founded on misapprehension, may be made as 
profitable to myself as it is religiously and charitably intended. 

“Tsay all this with great sincerity; and am, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, your 
obedient servant, Joun Henry Newman.” 

A correspondent of the Times says that the Board of Heads of Houses 
and Proctors are not authorized to represent the University on such a 
subject, and that therefore the resolution is not to be taken as a “* Uni- 
versity censure.” ‘Che sensation which has been created in the Uni- 
versity by all this is considerable. 


Eton School is all in confusion. Three children of one of the teachers 
died lately of scarlet fever, and it has been bruited abroad that an epi- 
demic rages in the place. To quiet the alarm, and ascertain the proper 
course to be followed, Dr. Hawtrey, the Head Master, obtained the ad- 
vice of Dr. Fergusson. The physician wrote a Jetter, which has been 
published, stating that scarlet fever did not prevail more in Eton than 
elsewhere, and that there was no present occasion for breaking up 
the school. Nevertheless, by Weduesday last, out of the 600 boys com- 
posing the school, 300 had left it. 

The alarm still continuing, Dr. Hawtrey broke up the school yes- 
terday evening. The examination for the Newcastle Scholarship is 


consequently postponed till after Easter. 





The unsettled state of the foreign relations of the country, says the 
Manchester Guardian of Wednesday, continues to exercise a most in- 
jurious efiect upon the business of Manchester; “and although the pre- 
sent is usually considered about the best season of the year, though we 
are blessed with weather beautiful almost beyond example, and though 
there is a decided tendency to advance in the Liverpool cotton-market, 
there scarcely ever were two duller or more discouraging markets than 
those of ‘Tuesday and Tuesday week. The demand both for yarn and 
goods, and especially for the latter, was languid in the extreme, and 
sales could not be effected at all without serious sacrifices. Indeed, we 
believe 27-inch printing- cloth was, in some few cases, sold ou Tuesday 
at the lowest rates current in December last. This discouraging state 
of the market has, of course, caused a very general inclination amongst 
the spinners and manufacturers to lessen their production, and two or 
three large concerns in Manchester have already begun to work short 
time. Should the present state of the market continue two or three 
weeks longer, there is no doubt that working short time will be as ge- 
neral throughout the district as it was in 1839.” 


At the Norfolk Assizes, on Monday, an action was brought by a per- 
son named Friswell against the Duke of Marlborough, for 4301. due for 
the occupation of a house and grounds, called Howbury Hall, near 
Bedford. The plaintiff is trustee for Captain Polhill, the proprietor of 
the estate; and the Duke hired it at 215/, a year for three years. The 
claim was not disputed, but there wasa set-off of 175/. paid for the repair 
of beils. It seems that rather a complicated correspondence had taken 
place upon the subject of the discordant and inefficient bells in the 








mansion ; and the Duke was assured that if he put them in repair the | 


amount should be made good. 
the Judge, upon a point of law; the Duke having had bells hung in 
rooms where there were no bells before, which was in excess of his 
licence to repair the bells. Ultimately the parties agreed to a compro- 
mise; and a verdict was taken for 80/. on account of rent. 

At Oxford Assizes, on Tuesday, Messrs. Caldicott and Wynn, the 
publisher and proprietor of the Staffordshire Examiner, were convicted 


The case was stopped in its progress by | 
| kept Orangemen and Tories from power, had thrown Mr, O'Connell in 


of libel, with intent to excite divers persons to assault Lord Ingestre | 


and others. The libel was in an article published before the Bilston 
dinner in August Jast, at which a serious disturbance took place. The 
paper “hoped” that nothing would occur to disturb the equanimity of 
the divers, but at the same time held up the “ man-starving Ingestre” 
as being about to “ gorge the bread he denies” to others. The defen- 
dants were sentenced to pay—Wynn a fine of 501, and Caldicott 20/, 
The fines were immediately paid, and the parties were discharged. 

At Maidstone Assizes, on Monday, Mr. Seward, a man of some 
opulence, residing at Sittingbourne, who was indicted for forgery, did 
not appear. His bail was estreated. ° 

Robert Willman Cook and George Wakeham were to have been tried 
at the same As 
ill-treatment at sea; but the Grand Jury ignored the bill against them, 
Nearly forty most respectable witnesses were ready to vouch for the 








good character and humanity of both prisoners. Their recognizances 
were disch j 

At Staffords 
the murder of Joseph Ball, at Burslem, in August last. Ball was anen- 
gine-tenter, and his duty was to watch the engine-house of the Jack- 


field colliery at night. One evening his body was found, horribly man- 
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lire Assizes, on Monday, George Nixon was indicted for | 


house at Newcastle-under-Lyne. Fowlas was a lodger in her house in 
September last. He murdered her one night, and decamped with some 
money, a fowl, and some bacon. He called upon a tailor to pay him 
for a pilot-coat which he had bought on credit; and at a cottage on his 
way he exhibited the fowl and several sovereigns. Owing to these cir- 
cumstances, he was traced to Davenham, near Northwich, and secured. 
He was sentenced to be hanged. 

Taylor, a pig-dealer, who shot his wife in a fit of jealousy, for having 
eloped with a railway labourer at Wootton Basset, in the summer, was 
executed at Salisbury on Tuesday. He made a shocking exhibition of 
levity at the scaffold; dancing, singing “Jim Crow,” and pouring forth 
ribald language. Almost his last words expressed satisfaction at his 
wife’s death. 

At Middleton, on Sunday, a man committed suicide by jumping- 
down a colliery-shaft. He had been complaining of illness and low 
spirits. His wife saw him rush past the window of the house, and heard 
him fall. His body was almost cut in two by a tub that was suspended’ 
in the pit. He leaves a family of three children. 

On Monday last, as a police-officer was taking prisoners from Halifax 
to Wakefield House of Correction, in the Manchester and Leeds Rail- 
way carriages, one of them, committed for housebreaking, asked to have 
his handcuffs taken off, as he was in great pain from the pressure on his 
wrists. ‘The request was, from kind feeling no doubt, complied with; 
and the man no sooner felt himself liberated, than he leaped out of the 
carriage, although the train was going at full speed. An alarm was 
given, the engine was stopped and put back, and the poor wretch was 
found with his skull fractured and both bis legs broken. He was taken 
up into the train again, and conveyed from the railway station on a 
board to the House of Correction.—Zeeds Mercury. 

On Monday evening, at the parting of the Croydon and Greenwich 
Railways, an accident which is not explained, threw the up-train from 
Greenwich cff the rails, and some of the carriages were thrown across 
the trams for the down-train, which had passed the place only a few 
minutes before. No injury was done to any person. 


IRELAND. 

A great meeting was held on the Curragh of Kildare, on Sunday last , 
for the twofold purpose of agitating Repeal and supporting the Govern- 
ment Irish Registration Bill. The meeting was very unanimous in sup- 
port of Lord Morpeth’s bill, which Dr. Kelly, the first speaker, described 
as “more than ever was attempted by a Minister of the British Crown in 
favour of Ireland”; and very energetic in hooting Lord Stanley’s 
name, and in cheering Mr. O'Connell, who attended and delivered one 
of his most effective speeches. After dismissing the old story, that 
Ireland is the only one among civilized nations which has not a go- 
vernment of its own, aud drawing forth a few groans by the incidental 
mention of the King of Hanover, and afew cheers for the Queen— 
“the first of her race or family that is disposed to do justice to Ireland ”— 
Mr. O'Connell launched into his main subject, Repeal. It had from 
the first been the object of his life— 

“ My struggle is to repeal an Act of Parliament, and to have a native inde- 
pendent Parliament in College Green. I saw it there; I was in the gallery of 
the House: Dublin was flourishing at the time; there was trade and occupa- 
tion for every person. They extinguished that Parliament in my presence ; and 
I then recorded a vow, that to the latest hour of my life L would struggle for 
its restoration, and give Ireland its protection again. 

A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, counting up the obstacles which 





as one; and, stating his age at sixty-five, had given him three more 
years to live. He himself, however, reckoned upon a good remainder 
of working-time; his family were long-lived—ten or eleven of his aunts 
and uncles lived to be above ninety; and at all events he should work 
every day for Repeal, so that he could make as much of three years as 
most men would of thirty. Mr. O’Cennell then took a survey of our 
foreign relations, from which Ireland might profit— 

“Before the next month elapses, it most probably will be known whether 
England will want the assistance of the Irish people or not. If they do not 
want us, why then they will continue to treat us with neglect; if they do 


| want us, they shall have us—but on our own terms though. (Loud cheers.) I 


| ways of using a man’s hands: 
. : a nist 4 | fellow he dislikes; if I pr > hands i > pocket and look on at the 
zes on Thursday, for the murder of William Sago, by | fellow he dislikes; and if I prt my hands in my pocket an { 


| it. Itisno harm fora man to put his lands into his own pocket. 


gled, in a cavity in which revolved a large wheel used for working off | 


the water from the coal-pit. It was proved that the prisoner had marks 
of violence about his face, on the evening when Ball was last seen alive; 
that he complained of having been beaten at Burslem; that he had 
mentioned some quarrel which he had had with Ball; and that he saidata 
public-house, to one Tunstall, that he was convinced that he had pushed 
“one of the Balls” into the fly-wheel race. Tunstall said, “ Then 
you must have killed him?” ‘Yo which he replied, “ No, I think not, 
for I only pushed him into the water, [in which the wheel revolved, ] 
and then ran off.” As he accompauied this remark with a laugh, and 
appeared intoxicated—which most of the party seem to have been— 
Tunstall thought he could not be in earnest, and no attempt, therefore, 
‘was made to assist Ball. ‘The prisoner stated before the Coroner who 
held an inquest on the body, that he had seen Ball as he passed the en- 
gine-house, and that Ball had threatened to kick him if he did not go 
off, but that they had parted without any blows. He was sentenced to 
transportation for life. 

At the same Assizes, Matthew Fowlas was convicted of murdering 
Martha Keeling. The deceased was an old woman who kepta lodging- 





do not blame that man for staying at home from the struggle until he knows 
the condition of the bargain he is to make. Let England but give us our own, 
and there never were more faithful allies ; let them but do us justice, and there 
never were homes so well defended as ours will be. Let them call up the spirit 
of the old Volunteers, and then let America, and France, and Russia take 
arms, for England shall be safe by doing justice to Ireland. There are two 
‘ he may put them in his pockets and look at the 


struggle, if England does not do us justice, I don’t see what harm there is in 
‘I ( Cheers 
and laughter.) But let England be just. I tell the writer in Blackwood, that 
although Jam sixty-five years old, my band is vigorous still; and 1 telf him 
also, that we will have four millions of brave Irishmen helping England in her 
struggle if they but do us justice.” 

The first thing which he wanted was “the other three-fourths” of 
the tithes— 

“1 want in the first place, that as t! 
the other three-fourths should follow. 1 
When they were giving me the one-fourth, I t L : 
fourths as much as if they were altogether; don’t you? (Cheers, and cries of 
“ Wedo!”) pay my own priest; and is it not very unjust that Protestant 
friends of mine should pay theirs nothing? No man comes and says, ‘1 have 
got a suit of clothes of Irish manufacture—you must pay my tailor. (Cheers and 
laughter.) No man says I employed an attorney, and you must pay the rogue. 
(Laughter.) Whether he was an honest man or a rogue, you would not, lam 
quite certain, wish to pay any debt you did not contract. A fellow says, ‘I am 
a Protestant, and aclergyman prays for me, but you must pay him.’ ‘No, 
thank you,’ says I. (Laughter.)) ‘But your father did it,’ is his reply. 
‘Yes,’ ‘I answer, ‘because he was obliged to do so; but I have a trick of an- 
other kind.’ (Cheers and laughter.) Vill have the people of Ireland to stand 
by me; and the moment a single cannon is fired over Europe, the other three- 
fourths shall go after the one-fourth already struck off.” (Loud cheering for 
several minutes.) 

The next thing wanted was, a vote for every householder; and the 
next, Repeal; to which Mr. O’Conngil has now tacked a rider— __ 

“ My friends, the Repeal of the Union will give us the franchise ; it will en- 
able us to get corporate reform, perfect equality of rights; and with respect to 
ecclesiastical revenues, they would be disposed of for the education and in- 


fourth of the tithes, 
©? (Loud laughter.) 
old them [ hated the other three- 
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struction of the people. But, my friends, it would give us much more; it 
would have the incomes of the country spent in it. I now come back to my 
plan, one which I told you I was long devising in my mind, con- 
nected with Repeal, and following it; and one, too, absolutely necessary 
for the peace and prosperity of Ireland. I insist that the occupier of land 
shall have a tenant's right, and that he should not be removed from possession 
without full compensation for every penny he Jaid out; nay, more, that he 
should not be so removed without a jury of his neighbours being summoned to 
ascertain what rent he ought to pay, or, in other words, what was the fair, rea- 
sonable value of his holding; that, should his removal take place, compensation 
be given for any money laid out on the farm; in fine, to say on their oaths 
what the man’s land was worth.” 

After the meeting on the Curragh, a public dinner was given to Mr. 
O'Connell, in the Stand-house. Mr. O'Connell again dwelt upon the 
dangerous position of our foreign relations, and the prospect of some 
good befalling Ireland in the hurlyburly— 

“ T could not point out any one single period when our haughty mistress, 
England, stood in greater peril than at this moment; and I only regret that 


that which is calculated to create hopes in us must beget fears for her. Yes, 


my friends, the clouds hover when tempests threaten ; and if we can judge of 
futurity by ordinary portents, without affecting a prophetic vision, I prophesy 
this, and I think truly, that so sure as England’s peril is coming on, so sure 
you will be free.” (Great cheering.) 

[Mr. O’Connell’s speeches are growing to be the converse of Lord 
Lyndhurst’s notorious denunciation of the “ aliens.” 

In a letter to the freeholders of Kildare, Mr. Henry Grattan an- 
nounced, partly on the authority of a Parliamentary paper, that there 
has been a decrease in the Irish Parliamentary constituency, since 
1835, of 20,000 electors. ‘he total number of electors at present is 
estimated to be 84,000. In a letter to the meeting at Kildare, he says 
the gross effective constituency may be reckoned at 70,000. 


A Nonintrusion deputation from Edinburgh, consisting of two clergy- 
men and a writer to the signet, are on an agitating tour in the North of 
Ireland. On the evening of Wednesday week, there was a public meet- 
ing in the Third Presbyterian Church in Belfast, which was addressed 
by the three delegates. From the account given, the chief of the party 
seems to be a very fervid orator. Here is a specimen— 

“ Our opponents, in their headlong advocacy of the civil law, assert that, 
even though all the people of a parish should protest, we must ordain; that, 
though not a solitary communicant sbould attend the church, we must ordain ; 
that, though the bayonets should bristle in the churchyard, we must ordain ; 
that, though the carbines of the cavalry should be discharged among our as- 
sembled people, we must ordain; that, though the dragoons should cut their 
way tothe church through Scottish hearts, we must ordain, This is what our 
enemies say. And what is my reply? It is this—Before my God, before my 
church, betore the people, and before the world, I never will ordain. ( Vehement 
cheering.) ° * * i: * 

“‘ I have stood in a wild castle, on the sea-shore of my native district, in the 
dungeons of which the martyrs of the faith lay till they rotted—where they 


heard no sound save the howling of the winds, and the roar of the billows of 


the German Ocean. I have descended into those dark cells, and placed my 
fingers in the walls where they were confined. Chains were scarce in those 
times—they were in urgent demand; and, instead of fettering the captives, 
they tied their arms above their heads, and, forcing their thumbs into two 
holes in the wall, wedged them fast with pieces of wood, crushing them till the 
blood and marrow oozed out. 
horrible recollection : but, sooner should these hands be crushed by those re- 
volting processes of cruelty, than they should be placed on the head of an Ed- 
wards.” (Great applause.) 

At the half-yearly meeting of the proprietors of the Ulster Railway 
Company, on Thursday weck, a favourable report was made: it showed 
a clear yearly profit of 4 per cent. per annum. The gross receipts for 
the half-year were 4,345/.; the surplus of last year was 361/.; the 
expenditure was 2,537/.; leaving a clear profit of 2,169/. 

The jurors who refused, at King’s County Assizes, to convict 
Dogherty and Colgan of shooting at Mr. Biddulph, having been accused 
as “ perjurers and co-conspirators,” they have published a defence. ‘They 
adduce the evidence of three witnesses for the prosecution, who were 
familiar with the personal appearance of Dogherty, yet could not iden- 
tify that one of the assassins who most resembled him; and the evi- 
dence as to the dress which the man supposed to be Colgan was described 
to wear was totally different from the dress which Colgan was proved 
to have had on at the time. 


Some remark has been excited by Chief Baron Brady’s anti-Orange 
zeal, on his first circuit at Enniskillen: he made a difficulty of riding 
in Sheriff Nixon’s carriage, because the livery of the postilions was 
blue turned up with orange. He appears, however, to have allowed 
himself to be driven by the postilions in Orange livery; but he 
forbade certain beadles with Orange capes to appear before him; and he 
refused to dine with the Grand Jury unless they abstained from toasting 
“the glorious memory.” 

At Sligo Assizes, on Tuesday week, Daniel Gallagher senior, Daniel 
Gallagher junior, and John Gallagher, were indicted for a violent 
assault on Honor M’Donough. A servant in the employ of Mr. John 
F. Blake, of Ballina, had endeavoured to obtain access to Mr. Myles 
M’Donnell, of Doo Castle, for the purpose of asking for some money 
which Mr. M’Donnell owed to Mr. Blake. The tcnantry of the neigh- 
bourhood attacked the messenger, and beat him so dreadfully that he 
was obliged to fiy for his life. A retaliatory Irish row took place, and 
the prosecutrix was struck inthe fray. Mr. Baron Foster told the Jury, 
that if an assault had been commitied at all, the prisoners must be found 
guilty of a grievous assault; but in that case he should not sentence them 
to transportation, but only to a term of imprisonment. Mr. Bourke, 
the counsel for the defence, objected to the Judge’s charge, because it 
evidently went to lead the Jury to find a verdict, not upon the evidence, 
but upon the consequences that might be superinduced upon that 
verdict: such a charge was without precedent, and he called upon the 
Judge to unsay it. Baron Foster declared that such a line of remark 
was altogether uncalled-for and unprecedented: he dissented entirely 
from the potions laid down by Mr. Blake. ‘The prisoners were 
acquitted. 

At Tyrone Assizes, John Rogers was convicted of Ribandism. He 
was Secretary to the Association for the county. ‘The sentence was 
seven years’ transportation. 

At the Queen’s County Assizes, an old man named Richard Sandes, 


I have stood, my friends, in those places of 











was charged with marrying a couple, both of whom were Protestants, 
on the 29th December last, he being at the time a degraded clergyman 
of the Established Church. The indictment was laid under an act of 
George I., a part of the penal code which prohibited Popish priests and 
degraded clergymen from marrying, under penalty of death. The 
unfortunate old man was degraded by the Bishop of Ferns in 1828. 
He was not present at the trial. The Jury returned a verdict of “ Guilty” 
without leaving the box, and judgment of death was recorded. 

An inquest was held on the 16th instant upon the body of Mr. Brew, 
of Kilrush, who was murdered on the night of Sunday week, on his 
vay from Kilrush to Shyan, where he held a farm. The body was 
found in a ditch, shot through the heart, and mutilated with an 
axe ora scithe. A gun recently discharged, and shot similar to what 
the deceased was wounded with, were found in the house of a man 
named Hickey. He and four others are in custody on suspicion. Mr. 
Brew had ejected some tenants shortly before his death. The Jury 
returned a verdict of “ Wilful murder against some persons or persons 
unknown.” Mr. Brew was twenty-seven years of age, and married but 
lately ; and his widow is expected soon to become a mother. 

A very unaccountable murder has come to light. About a fortnight 
back, Mr. Heather, employed on the Ordnance survey, was out making 
drawings in a remote part of Galway, when he was set upon by a party 
of country-people with sticks aud stones, deprived of sense, and thrown 
over a wall. He was found, and taken to the village of Kinvarra; but 
he died on Friday week. 








SCOTLAND. 

The Chartists of Scotland have marred the sport of the Nonintru- 
sionists at Airdrie. A public meeting was held there on the 9th, to pe- 
titioa Parliament for the abolition of patronage. A chairman was pro- 
posed and seconded; when the Chartists suddenly made their appear- 
ance, named their own chairman, aad carried that motion. Addresses 
were then delivered on each side. Ultimately, the Nonintrusionists 
proposed the adoption of their petition for the abolition of patronage; 
while the Chartists proposed the five points of the Charter, as the grand 
panacea for all the ills of Church and State; and both motions being 
put from the chair, the Chartists were proclaimed the victors by a consi- 
derable majority. 

On Tuesday, a meeting of the Emigration Societies connected with 
Glasgow was held in the Town-hall, for the purpose of hearing an 
address from Dr. Rolph, of Canada. The meeting was chiefly composed 
of working-men, and was namerously attended. The Lord Provost 
having taken the chair, Dr. Rolph intimated that he did not want 
destitute emigrants, but persons who have sufficient means to support 
themselves until they could obtain employment, or families possessed 
of small capital, And he took pains to show why war between the 
United States and England was not likely to ensue. 

We learn that the intended proceedings in the Court of Session 
against Mr. Candlish, for breach of interdict, have been dropped. As 
natters stand, this is probably a wise step. He is already suficiently 
humbled; and to add fine and imprisonment to the mortification of 
losing his Professorship, might have inlisted public sympathy in his fa- 
vour.— Sevisman, 

Peter Cameron, who is acensed of the murder of his father-in-law, at 
Knockando, has made an attempt to escape from Elgin Gaol. For 
want of room, he was confined in the same cell with three men anda 
boy; and they were thus able to codperate. Cameron wrote a letter, 
which he showed to the gaoler. When it was returned to him for seal- 
ing, he slipped in a note, directing the person for whom it was written 
to supply the wife of one of the other prisoners with 5s., and to instruct 
her to purehase a set of files. The secret was discovered from some~ 
thing which the boy said; and it was found that Cameron’s instructions 
had been fulfilled, the other prisoner’s wife having purchased files, and 
afterwards culled at the gaol; where, however, she was refused ad- 
mittance, 

The town of Hamilton and its neighbourhood were thrown into great 
consternation on Tuesday last, on hearing of an extensive explosion of 
fire-damp in the coal-mine near Quarter, accompanied with the loss of 
eleven lives, It appears that about eight o'clock that morning, the 
breakfast-hour, there were six men and a boy in the mine, al] of whom 
must have perished instantly by the explosion. On the alarm being 
given, the overseer of the mine not being at hand, seven men who were 
outside of the mouth rushed thoughtlessly into the pestiferous atmosphere 
of the newly-cxploded mine, ‘Three of them were dragged out alive, 
and four dead. Unceasing exertions were made to relieve the mine of 
the noxious vapour; but it was not till Wednesday morning that the 
bodies of the first seven sufferers were recovered. Some of them were 
shockingly mangled by the explosion, in a way that showed that the 
death of the whole must have been instantaneous, Of the eleven who 
died, nine were married, and have left widows and families behind 
them. ‘The proprietor of the mine, the Duke of Hamilton, on hearing 
of the event, immediately sent pecuniary assistance to the families of the 
suiferers. 























Miscellaneous. 

The changeable weather has carried the popular ailments, colds and 
influenza, into high circles. The Queen Dowager has suffered during 
the last few days from a slight cold; and the Duke of Sussex is reco- 
vering from one which seenis to have been rather severe. 

The Marchioness of Winchester is dangerously ill. 

The Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P., intends present 
ing the menibers of the reading-rooms about to be formed at Tamworth 
with a valuable collection of works, both moral and scientific.— Courier. 
[That's right: stick to your text, Sir Robert. ] 

Tuesday night’s Dublin Gazette announces that writs have issued 
from the Hanaper Ofiice, for electing a temporal Peer of Ireland, in the 
room of the Earl of Nosse. 

We understand that Colville George Dore, Esca., of the county of 
Middlesex, has taken out a brieve from Chancery for serving himself 
heir to David fourth Lord Colville of Ochiltree, who died in 1782; 
since which time this ancient title has been in abeyance. Mr. Dore is 
the great grand-nephew of the last lord; and we are informed there is 
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no doubt of his being able to establish his right to assume the title.— 
Scotsman. 

The value of the plate, paintings, furniture, and other property saved 
from the fire at Wynyard Park, is said to be 50,000/. The total loss is 
estimated at 70,000/.: and there now seems to be no doubt of the dis- 
tressing fact that the property was wholly uninsured.—Newcastle 
Journal. 

Rear-Amiral Sir William Parker, K.C.B., one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, is to have the command or the East India station, vice Rear- 
Admiral Elliot, who is invalided, and who will tuke his seat us one of 
the Lords, in the room of Sir William Parker. ‘The Cornwallis, 72, at 
Plymouth, is to be prepared without delay, with Captain Peter Richards 
as flag-Captain.—Brighton Gazette, March 18. [It was too much to 
expect that an Elliot could abandon the service of his Queen, even 
when invalided, and driven from the rougher labours of his proiessioa 
by heart-palpitations. ] ‘ 

We understand that Mejor-General Sir Jeremiah Dickson, K.C.B., 
has been selected for the command of the troops in Nova Scotia and its 











dependencies, in succession to Major General Sir Jolin Harvey ; who, | 


to the great regret and surprise of the service, has determined upon re- 
turning home, owing to a misunderstanding which has occurred between 
himself and Lord Sydenham, the Governor-General of Canada. Sir 
Jeremiah Dickson is an officer of long standing and distinguished merit. 
He was present throughout the Peninsular campaign, and wears a cross 
and one clasp for his services at Vittoria, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Orthes, 
and Toulouse. His last active employment was in the East Indies, 
where he was placed upon the Stafi as Quartermaster-General, on the 
12th July 1827; in which post he continued until promoted to his pre- 
sent rank on the 10th January 1837.—United Service Gazette. 

The Marquis of Normanby has appointed Major James Glencairn 
Burns, the youngest son of the poet, a Sub-Inspector of Factories. 

Mr. James Gardiner, a barrister, has been appointed to the office of 
Auditor of the Dutchy of Cornwall, in the room of Sir George Har- 
rison, deceased. The emoluments have been reduced from 1,202. to 


400/, a year. 


Yesterday’s Morning Post announced the despatch of a messenger 
from Paris with special instructions to the Baron de Bourqueney, the 
French Chargé d’ Affaires in London— 

“ It is said that M. de Bourqueney has been charged to announce verbally to 
Lord Palmerston the peremptory refusal of the French Cabinet to sign the last 
London protocol, until the Porte has granted to Mebemet Ali the hereditary 

overnment of Egypt in the direct line. It is, however, added, that Baron de 

ourqueney is charged to express to the British Ministry, that France expects 
from the wisdom of the Four Powers, to sce all obstacles quickly removed, in 
order that she may abandon her isolation.” 


The Paris papers of Wednesday mention rather an unexpected cir- 
ecumstance. On Tuesday, the Chamber of Deputies met in their Com- 
mittee-rooms, to discuss two resolutions proposed by M. Mauguin and 
M. Pages, (de l’Arriege,) declaring that the holding of office and sitting 
in the Chamber were incompatible. From this rule Ministers, Under 
Secretaries of State, and Councillors of State, are expressly exempted. 
The resolutions were opposed by Government, but supported by all the 
Opposition members of every shade of opinion. They were carried in 
the Committees by a gross majority of 165 to 145. They would ac- 
cordingly come on for discussion in the Chamber on ‘Thursday. 

In the Chamber of Peers, Baron Mounier, the reporter of the Com- 
mittee on the Fortifications Bill, has reported against the wall of cireum- 
vallation provided for in the bill as it left the Lower Chamber. He re- 
commends a simple instead of a bastioned wall; aud proposes that ouly 
93,000,000 francs shall be appropriated to the fortifications, instead of 
140,000,000 ; and the smaller sum is to include 13,000,000 of credits 
already opened. It is supposed, however, that the original bill will 
ultimately be carried. 

A correspondent of the Morning Post says that Baron Harteg, an 
Attaché of the Austrian Embassy, left Paris on Friday, for Vienna, 
with despatches written by Count Appony, immediately after a long in- 
terview with M. Guizot. Austria and Russia are believed to be much 
dissatisfied with the conditions of the Sultan’s firman. 

The Paris papers count on a war between England and the United 
States, and generally express much satisfaction at the prospect. An 
article in the 
and the United States might do each other without any single advan- 
tage resulting, has attracted some attention. It is observed too that the 
newspapers seem to exaggerate the feeling with which the public view 
the crisis, since the Funds have not been depressed by it. It is supposed 
that M. Guizot has instructed the French Minister at Washington to 
use his best exertions for the preservation of peace. 

The Liberal journals are very indignant at Marshal Soult’s forbid- 
ding any journals or political prints to be introduced into barracks or 
guard-rooms. 

In the late elections of Deputies and Senators, 316,566 electors had 
voted, in forty-four colleges. 

M. Decomberousse, a Deputy of the department of Isére in the Na- 
tional Convention, and Member of the Council of Ancients, of which 
he was Secretary and President, died on the 10th instant, in his eighty- 
seventh year. 





Madrid papers of the 7th announced the resignation of M. Gamboa, 
the Finance Minister, on account of a difference with the Regency. 
The Corporation of Cadiz, it was said, had requested the Government 
to take the tolls of that city into their own hands; an arrangement 
which M. Gamboa opposed, but negotiations were curried on by the 
Government without his knowledge. 

The papers of later date, however, assign a different cause to S. Gam- 
hoa’s resignation. It appears that the Duke of Victory had demanded 
30,000,000 reals fur the army ; and that S. Gamboa, having failed in all 
his negotiations for raising that sum, determined to retire : not, however, 
without urging upon Espartero the ruinous consequences to the country 
of maintaining on foot an army so much larger than its exigencies 
would appear to warrant. 

_Espartero has been indisposed; in consequence, it is thought, of 
disappointment at his lessening chance of obtaining the undivided 


Regency. 





Jourrier Frangais, deprecating the injury which England | 














Rumours of changes in the Ministry are alternately promulgated and 
contradicted. 

The Government had received unfavourable accounts from Valencia, 
Castellon de la Plana, Alicant, and Murcia, where a decree for shutting 
up the clubs had occasioned some serious disturbances. 

The Regency is said to be negotiating a loan in Paris of four or five 
hundred miilions reals, secured on the property of the secular clergy, 
the revenues of the colonies, and the proceeds of the sale of tobacco. 


Advices from Lisbon to the 8th instant state that the treaty of com- 

merce with the United States had been asseuted to by the Chamber of 
Deputies, by the Senate after a stormy debate, and finally by the 
Queen. A gentleman was to come by the packet on his way to Wash- 
ington, through London, to exchange the ratifications. An alteration 
had lately been made in the Portuguese tariff highly injurious to 
this country and to the Portuguese houses trading with it. Heavy 
additional duties had been imposed upon some kinds of cotton goods, 
printed shawls, and woollen manufactures, amounting in certain cases to 
a prohibition. ‘The measure comprising these alterations had passed 
before it excited much attention: now there was some alarm on the 
subject, It was supposed that a supplemental bill might be introduced 
into the Legislature to repeal the most objectionable points in this 
tariff. 
The Guerillas in the Algarve and Alemtcjo increase their numbers 
to an alarming degree, and rove about in all parts, killing and robbing 
with the most daring effrontery ; rendering it dangerous to travel even 
short distauces. One chief, with a gang of seven men, had been sur- 
rounded, aud all of them were put to the sword, 


The Augsburg Gazette publishes an allocution which the Pope has 
issued against Spaiv, for the attacks of the Regency upon the Church; 
wiih a lengthy reference to the expulsion of Don Ramirez de Arel- 
lano. 

The Mentz Gazette of the 11th instant states, that the present rate of 
postage on political journals was to be considerably reduced in Germany. 

Father Joseph Marie de Geramb, General of the Order of La Trappe, 
and formerly known in London as Baron Geramb—one of the gentle- 
men who, like Dr. Francia of Paraguay, are always dying—has made 
his appearance lately at Rome. The death of a nephew is said to have 
given rise to the last report of the Father’s death. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Columbia steam-ship brings intelligence from New York to the 
Ist instant. 

No very marked alteration had occurred in the state of affairs since 
the previous advices. The subject of the national defence still engaged 
the attention of Congress. In the House of Representatives, on the 
25th February, the Navy Appropriation Bill was considered in a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. ‘the bill devoted 1,225,000 doilars to build- 
ing and repairing vessels of war. Mr. Salstonstall, of Massachusetts, 
moved to increase that sum to 2,000,000. ‘The amendment gave rise to 
a debate, in which it was contended by many members, that the navy 
was in a most dilapidated condition; and Mr. Salstonstall said that, 
after the specific appropriations directed by the bill, only 100,000 dollars 
would remain for the increase and improvement of the naval force, in 
place of 500,000, which had been annually applied for the purpose from 
1816 to 1840. From that sum of 100,000 dollars the Navy Commis- 
sioners had to complete two steam-vessels, to build a third with Ericson’s 
propeller, to complete the sixty-gun frigate Congress, and to replace 
the Guerriere. Mr. Salstonstall referred to the late seizures of United 
States vessels on the coast of Africa, as showing the necessity of 
strengthening the marine. On the other hand, Mr. Jones main- 
tained that 750,000 dcllars would remain for the gradual increase of 
the navy. ‘The following extract from a report of the speech of Mr. 
Waddy Thompsoa throws some light upon the question, and the mode 
in which it was viewed— 

“ Mr. Thompson said that he felt no great apprehension on the subject of 
war. He admitted there were great difficulties in the way of adjusting our re- 
lations with Great Britain, but he trusted they would all be overcome. But 
still we should be in a condition, if not to fight, at least to negotiate with dig- 
nity. It should be recollected, that nearly one-third of the military force of 
the British empire was now on our borders, and that there was a large contract 
now in Philadelphia for the construction of steam-frigates for the use of a fo- 
reign government, to be employed in our immediate neighbourhood. The 
basis of the estimates submitted by the Military Committee had not been 
founded on any anticipation of war, but respected the necessities of the country 
ina state of profound peace. * * * The chairman had spoken of the con- 
dition of the navy, and had declared it to be prosperous. Now, Mr. ‘Thompson 
knew something of the subject, and he asserted its condition to be one of ruin 
and dilapidation. He would state but one fact; and if the Secretary and all 
the officers should contradict it, he would assert it still, for he personally knew it 
to be true. When the French squadron were lately blockading the whole coast 
of Brazil, and the interests of the American merchants there required support 
and defence, a small ship was sent to New York for Commodore Ridgeley ; but 
when she was about to sail, she was found to be so rotten as not to be sea- 
worthy, and we had no other ship afloat which could go. And in this urgent 
and pressing state of circumstances we had to wait, to leave our commerce un- 
protected for months, till at last a little sloop was found and sent. Was this 
evidence of the good condition of our navy? Mr. Thompson thought not. 
As to defence by fortification, his own inclination was opposed to any but small 
forts. We were the prominent force on this continent, and abundantly able to 
defend ourselves upon land; but on the ocean the case was widely different.” 

After two days’ debate, it appears that 500,000 dollars were added to 
the original sum for the increase of the navy, 400,000 to be employed 
in the building of steamers. 

According to the accounts given by the speeches in Congress and in 
the con:ments of the papers, the existing warlike resources of the 
country are not very formidable. The regular army of the United 
States amounts to 12,530 men, the militia to 1,503,592; but the latter 
is in posse rather than in esse. The navy comprises 68 ships of war, 
including those on the stocks: 33 are in actual service—namely, 1 
ship of the line, 5 frigates, 13 sloops, 4 brigs, 7 schooners, 2 coast- 
steamers, and 1 store-ship. Two steam-frigates are building at Brook- 
lyn and Philadelphia. By the bill of the Committee of Representatives 
on Military Affairs, 1,687,000 dollars are to be appropriated for fortifi- 
cations this year, and 50,000 dollars for the erection of a fort at Balti- 
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more. The Army Appropriation Bill gives 1,068,816 dollars for carry- The accounts from Montreal come down to the 20th February. A 
ing on the Florida war. : ; new Executive Council had been appointed. 
General Harrison’s inaugural address is expected to be pacific. Writs were issued on the 19th for a new Parliament, to be returnable 
At a visit which the General paid to Pittsburg, he made a declaration on the 8th April; Parliament to assemble on that day at Kingston. 
of his opinions on one or two points. He avowed “a principle which Sir George Arthur had received a new commission to administer the 


had governed him through life—to wit, submission to the will of the | affairs of Upper Canada, for a short time longer it is said, as “ Deputy- 
people.” The charge that he was an Abolitionist and a Federalist, he | Governor” of that part of the Province. 
scorned and repudiated. He should use every exertion consistent with | = = ———=— 
the honour and rights of his country to maintain peaceful relations P NANO CR [P' 
with all the world; but he was assured the people of Pittsburg would () S ‘| S v 
be among the last in the Union to forgive him for what might even | SATURDAY. 
savour of a compromise of the national honour. a | In the House of Commons, last night, the order of the day for consi- 
It is reported that Mr. Clay will be specially deputed to the Court of | gering the report of the Poor-law Amendment Bill having been read, 
St. James's to attempt a settlement of the existing differences. | Mr. WaktEy moved an instruction to the Committee to divide the bill 
There has been another angry correspondence between Mr. Forsyth, | into two parts. He proposed to separate the clauses relating to the law 
the Foreign Secre‘ary, and Mr. Fox, the British Minister, respecting | itself from the clauses relating to the continuance of the Commission ; 
Mr. M‘Leod’s arrest, and other matters in dispute. Its particular pur- | and thus, he said, he gave an opportunity to those who wished to render 
port had not reached the papers. _ , | the measure permanent, without prolonging the Commission beyond 
Mr. Angus M‘Leod, the brother of Alexander M‘Leod who is in | the five years. Mr. Wakley indulged in a denunciation of the cruelty 
prison at Lockport, has written a letter to the New York Journal of | of the Jaw as it is at present administered. He told a story of a child 
Commerce, dated Kingston, Upper Canada, 11th February, denying that | who had died while its mother was in the workhouse: it had been taken 
the aceused was present at the burning of the Caroline steamer. The | from her to be weaned, and died of convulsions ; its death was concealed 
following is the material portion of Mr. Angus M‘Leod’s letter— | from the mother, until she heard it accidentally ; she rau after the body 
“On the 29th December 1837, my brother and myself, and thousands be- | to the burial-ground, and there the first thing that she heard was that 
sides, were at Chippewa, for the purpose and with the determination of defend- 3 could not he taken into the church, because it was supposed to have 
ing our country against any attack from several hundreds of rebels and pirates | died of the smallpox. He warned the landed aristocracy that this law 
assembled on Navy Island. In the course of that day, a small steam-boat Was | would endanger their seats; and he pronounced the House—the Re- 
seen plying between Schlosser and the island, evidently busy in the cause of | 7°" 5 j feeey SES a oe a on, 
: facet * SEO Ig ee formed, he could not eall it the Amended House of Commons—that 
its occupants. She was rightly conjectured to be the Caroline; which it was |. ’ i : “s h ld B toi 
well known had been getting ready for the purpose for days before, at Buffalo, | could sanction such a measure, worse than the o oroughmongering 
Any patriotic mind can easily conceive the feelings which the sight of this boat House of Commons. : sits ce “ ; 
and her occupation engendered in the minds of our people; and deep and loud Lord Joun Russet looked in vain for any reasons in Mr. Wakley’s 
were the imprecations against her, bat not a word at the attempt of capture was | speech for the proposal of dividing the bill: he had merely repeated 
made public; and certain 1 am, my brother was not one of those to whom it wes | the inflammatory topics which were intended to produce a prejudice 
made known, er very probably he might have been one of the party. But inthe | against the law. As to the Reform Bill, now denounced by Mr. Wakley, 
evening, from the want cf accommodation at Chippewa, he rode down to Stam- | j¢5 opponents had objected to that measure in its progress, that mis- 
ford, a village four miles from the former place; where he stayed, at a friend’s | chiavous demagogues would be returned for the large Metropolitan 
house, till next morning. I went to the quarters of some. acquaintances, districts; and that if lawyers were returned, and they should happen 
volunteers from this town, where I lay down for the night; but was eee tf toute he ld use their position to tarn these 
awoke about midnight by one of them, who said, ‘ We must turn out; to sit in courts of justice, a hie scserine 1 . Joh saa aa 
there is something going on.’ We did so, and preceeded to the mouth of the | Courts Into arenas for Political discussion. rng isin wif * Wi h 
Chippewa, where a fire was being lighted. Immediately we ebserved on the | sure but that the prediction had in some points been verifie it 
opposite shore a vessel on ag) ong at first, but soon ina blaze, and moving | respect to the child alluded to by Mr. Wakley, Lord John had been 
told that it was kept from the mother in order that excitement might 


down the river tewards the Falis. It was the Caroline. She met her fate. h 
What the full consequences may be, time must tell. Iremember well, while I | not aggravate its malady ; but the concealment of its death was exceed- 


watched her hurrying on to destruction, and felt that her fate was just, I like- | ingly blameable. Lord John reasserted the principle, that a poor-law 

wise thought of the ill-fecling she was likely to occasion between the two na- is meant to provide simply for destitution. 

a erg. ~ cause — the — — ta had seer After some further discussion, Mr. WAKLEY, finding his amendment 
e had barely passed on to complete destruction, when her captors lande 2s inci Bigpe oy f a ate : 

where iaek i several trie Had my brother been there, I should have | 2gainst the sense of the House, suffered it to be negatived without a 

seen him, but I confess 1 did not look for him. I never thought of his being division. P 

there ; and there he was not. He knew nothing of the burning of the Caroline Mr. TOWNLEY Parker then moved, that the House should go inte 

till the next morning; and, if I am not mistaken, he knew it first from me. Committee on the report that day six months. This was followed by 

The rise of the rumour of his being there, I can only account for thus: | another general discussion on tie bill, not characterized by much ne 

he was active, and sufficiently daring to assist in that which in either | velty; and ultimately the amendment was negatived, by 247 to 51. 

of our navies would be only thought a commen ‘cutting-out’ affair, The House then went into Committee. 

and had been round the island that day in a boat, along with several who Sir Epbwarp KnatTcuBu.. moved to postpone the first clause, be- 

were really at the destreying of the boat. Ilad he been there, I feel certain | cause he could not agree to the term of duration fixed for the Commis- 

that no fear of consequences would have made him deny it; but to be stigma- ait. Dasa tna iion ‘ould eonadnkt further reduction of 

tized as a murderer on one side, and foolishly lauded by some as a hero on the ma (Me made ee wees 2 ee kk 20 en Sa 

other, on account of a transaction in which he had no share, can be any thing the term; and Sir epee i whee supported ord John, ‘That amend- 

. ment was also negatived, without a division. 











saa vrei A I by Colonel § f the bill 
“ . A proposa Colonel StprHoRrPE, to leave out of th ill “ , 
At the departure of the Columbia from Boston, on the 2d instant, the heat Paees dated > oie rejected by 191 to 46 the every 

commercial affairs of the United States were in a deplorable condition. On the motion of Mr. Wouveniax Arrwoon, after fi 
Seane saa i al aor ok, » Gasinah fimtes. Rend ss 2 Mr. sVERLEY A OOD, alter some faint oppo- 

quite a panic in the money -market. nited States Bank | cition by Lord Joun Russent. the Cl : 
“ais ; ‘ : < : og | Sition by L 2 SSELL, the Chairman reported progress. 
Shares, which at the date of the previous arrivals were quoted at 26 | . Sie 3 : ; : e F 

Before going into Committee on the Consolidated Fund Bill, the 


or 27, had fallen as low as 16, the last quotation at New York being mania Delis Micali SE Sic Ze. > : . 
17. ‘The notes of the Bank were selling at 14 to 18 per cent. discount. rane the ExcHEQUER moved an instruction to the Committee 
Exchange on England was 8 to 8} premium; on France, 5 221. of ‘ upply, to insert a clause tor appropriating 161,000. for the excess of 
A bill, which has advanced so far as to be reported, in the Penn- Estia eh ditere for the past year. Sir Gorge CLERK said that the 
sylvania House of Representatives, for the regulation of the banks | paren showed the outstanding claims against the naval service to be 
of that State, contains some remarkable provisions. It suspends the | 5A 008 -: the whole sum voted under that head had been 1,000,008 ; 
penal clauses of the resolutions of the 3d April 18-40, until the 15th ond be igi signe pi the _setunl exeres of 421,0004. was to te 
May 1843. It prohibits voting by proxy, except where the party giving | Provided for by the 161,000/ | The Cuancetton of the ExcHEQUER 
the proxy resides fifty miles or more from the bank, and where the au- obser ved, that the Estimates were made up for the natural and not for 
thority is executed within thirty days, and acknowledged before a justice the financial year. But he objected to being asked such a question 
ofthe peace. It limits all dividends to 7 per cent. per annum, and in non- ping aga and, after a few remarks on both sides of the Hones, 
specie-paying banks to 5 per cent.; and in the latter case subjects the a Py ser was postponed, to allow the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
dividend to a tax of 8 percent. It authorizes for five years the issue . — urther information. ‘ 
of one, two, and three-doilar notes, to the amount of 15 per cent. on the In a Commiitee of the whole House, the ( HANCELLOR of the EXcHE- 
capital, and restricts the total issue of notes to 125 per cent, on the QUER moved a resolution, to advance 155,000. out of the Consolidated 
capital paid in. | Fund for the payment of the overdue bills and expenses on account of 
The bad state of the money-market had the worst effect upon trade; | the colony of South Australia. _Sir WILLIAM _Moteswortu objected, 
and an improvement is not expected to take place for some months. that the proposed vote did not include the 56,0004 which the Select 
The correspondent of the Times, “ A Genevese Traveller,” says— Committee had recommended to be repaid to the emigration-fund. The 
“Of the monetary affairs of the United States these are not the times to . poe aLLon of the EXCHEQUER replied, that the ,present grant was 
hazard opinions ; but, if they were, the journals of the country present them | ™€?¢!y meant to provide for immediate necessities: Sir William Moles- 
in abundance. One thing is certain, and that is, that at present, South and | Worth’s proposal should be urged when discussing the final settlement 
West of a ta there is no currency, but an irredeemable depreciated | of the question. ‘Ibe resolution was agreed to. 
yaper; and as there is no immediate prospect of a change, the spring trade i : a ‘ ses 
Re hia dh is bees ok pr em sect y Msitod psalha ps tags qn the House of Lords, the investigation into the irregularities of the 
whether remittances from the South and West will be made at 5 or 10 per Irish Poor-law Commission Office was continued. Mr, Nicholls was 
cent. loss ; and therefore, no man will know at what prices he is to dispose of : a ; : 
his good.” His memory failed as to some particulars respecting Mr. Bagwell’s 
The holyday-makers of the Union were crowding every road to | letter objecting to Butler's appoiutmest; but he admitted that if Mr. 
Washington, in order to witness the inauguration of the President, on | Phelan had interfered, his conduct was reprehensible, and that his cha- 
the 4th instant. | racter for veracity was at stake. Mr. Nicholls said that the Poor-law 
The State of Maine had ordered its civil posse to withdraw from the rr held themselves responsible for the subordinate appoint- 
disputed territory, merely leaving an agent on the spot, to deal with | amen but they necessarily relied on the Assistant- Commissioners for 
trespassers. The maintenance often et bedy- cost the "Btate 50.000 | obtaining information as to the fitness of the candidutes, He thought 
dollars during the past year. ’ that Mr. Stanley had not exercised a sound discretion in the mode of 
; ; oe J | omitting the passage in Butler's letter of application. Mr. Nicholle 
A United States paper publishes the Sitowlng tetter- , corrected a mistake which Mr. Stanley had made: the Lord-Lieutenans 
Several regiments have been ordered Pa eg so Hig bite pong a had not called frequcnily at the Commissioners’ office in Dublin, cer- 
formed that orders have been sent from the Home Government to the West | tainly not more than-once or twice. 
Indies, to embark all the regular troops there for this place; the islands to be In presenting a petition from Newfoundland, for a change in the 
garrisoned by the militia.” constitution of the House of Assembly, Lord ABERDEEN drew attention 
This seems very improbable. to the abuse of the constitution granted to the island in 1831-2. The 





examined. He did not add much to the information already elicited, 
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most improper persons obtained admission to the Assembly: one 
member was a menial servant, receiving wages of 10/.a year. And at 
the late elections very great outrages had been committed by the mob; 
to such an extent, that the Governor had told the Assembly that he 
should abstain from calling a new Parliament, unless the election-law 
were altered. 

The Marquis of Normanby conceived that the Governor only meant 
to postpone the writs for a time. Unless the House of Assembly deal 
satisfactorily with the question, Government must interfere; but Lord 
Normanby hoped that Lord Aberdeen would leave the matter fora time 
in the hands of Government. 








In the French Chamber of Deputies, on Thursday, the proposition 
for excluding office-bearers from the House was brought forward by 
M. Pages. ‘The discussion was postponed till Saturday next. 

The supplementary credits of 1849 were the sulject of debate. M,. 
Thiers again asserted the necessity of increasing the army, to secure to 
France the respect of the world; but he was heard with impatience. 

The works of the fortifications proceeded with activity. 





The Paris correspondent of the Times announces that a new arrange- 
ment of the Syrian question was signed in London on the 13th instant, 
by the Ambassadors of the Four Powers, parties to the treaty of the 15th 
July. It declares that the Porte must recall and modify its Hatti 
Scheriff of the 13th ultimo, ~The same letter adds, that Great Britain 
had apprized the Powers of her determination to retain possession of 
the points occupied by her forces on the coast of Syria, until the final 
adjustment of the Eastern question. 








meine for opening the Cortes were making in Madrid on 
the 11th. * 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srocs Exciance, Futpay AFTERNOON, 
The intelligence brought by the Columbia stcam-ship, the arrival of which 
was delayed till Wednesday morning, being on the whole of a favourable cha- 
racter, produced an improvement in the price of the Public Securities, and the 
highest quotations of the week have been 4 per cent. above those of Saturday 
last. Consols for Money have been as high as 5%, and tor Account at 883; 
and have since fluctuated within an } per cent. of both prices. New Three- 
and-a-half per Cents. have been done as high as 97 ; Bank Stock for Account 
at 170, and afterwards at 169; and India Stock at 2483. Tue premium upon 
Exchequer Bills has declined to 6s to 8s. Money has become more abundant, 
and the value of commercial discount may be stated at 4) per cent. During 
the week the Bank Broker has twice sold Stock on account of the Savings 
Banks to the extent of 30,000/.; and it is thence surmised that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is about to avail himself of the powers of the Act of Parlia~ 
ment by which the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt are 
-empowcred to employ the funds of the Savings Banks in subscriptions for loans 
and new creations of siock, by first selling stock sufficient to raise the 
money required for the service of the year, and then creating new 
stock te replace the amount thus soll—in effect, making loans in small 
quantities instead of in large amounts, by which means he will be en- 
abled to feed the market and get rid of a large quantity of Stock on 
more favourable terms thaa if he had come down with proposals for a loan. 
We believe it is to the impression that a funding will thus be rendered unne- 
cessary, that the decline in the premium of Exchequer Bills may be attributed. 
It is hoped that the inaugural address of General Harrison, delivered on his 
assumption of the Presidency of the United States at Washington, on the 
4th instant, may arrive in the course of Monday next. The most favour- 
able piece of intelligence brougut by the last arrival was considered to be the 
fact that the President steam-ship had been so delayed on her voyage that 
she could not arrive at New York until the 3d instant, when there would be 
no chance of the ultimatum of Lord Panmnnrston being submitted to the Van 
Buren Cabinet. The commercial difficulties of the Union had created quite 
@ panic among the holders of Stock and Bank Shares at New York; the few 
State Stocks ia which bargains had occurred having fallen 20 per cent., while 
the Bank Shares had fallen to 17 dollars, or about 3/. 7s. 6d. per Share. There 
exists, however, a disposition to purchase American Securities in our market 
at the present depression ; and we believe, although no actual transactions have 
occurred in the State Stocks, that they would find realy purchasers here at the 
last American prices. The Bank Shares have becn currently done at 5/. and 
51. 10s., and are today in demand at the higher price. 


























The President was te 
leave New York on the 16th; her arrival may therefore be looked for on the 


| below our last prices. The hopes of the speculators are now fixed upon the 
success of M. Gonzatss, the newly-arrived Ambassador, in raising a loan; as 
if any permanent benefit could arise from increasing an already overwhelming 
debt by raising money at high interest to pay dividends! ‘The improvement of 
the Spanish finances must be accomplished, if at all, by the successful progress 
of the country ; and this result may be retarded, but cannot be advanced, by the 
quackery of loans and conversions of old into new forms of debt, which only 
benefit the capita.ists concerned in them, while they not unfrequently damage 
the security of the bond side stockholder. 

‘ x . Saturpay, Twetve o’ Cock. 

There hes been very little business dving this morning, and prices gencrally 
are the same as yesterday—Consols for Money being 88} 2, while there are 
sellers at 88$ for Account. Exchequer Bills are the same, viz. 6s. to 8s. prem. 
while India Bonds are quoted at 20s. dis. ‘Che impulse which was yesterday 
given to the Mexican and South American Stock has died away, and business 
in these sccuritics seems to have relapsed into its former state of inanition ; 
Mexican being 293 to 394, and Colombian 213 to 224. The other Forcion 
Funds are at yesterday’s quotations. ‘i 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
The Europe, Cole, from London to Bombay, has beeu condemned at the Mauritius 
Arrived—At Gravesend, March 13:h, Hesperia, Morgan, trom Manritius. At Deal, 
18th, Winchester, Salmou, from ditto. Inthe Chaunel, David Clark, Miils; and Thomas 
Meteal!, Brodie, from B ,from Peuaug; Forth, Lainb, from Batavia ; 
and Ludiow, Bruaton, f At Liverpool, 14th, Gilmore, Theakee, from 
Jombay; and 17th, Carina 5 from Bengal. lu the Clyde, 18th, Alfred, Jamieson, 
from Bengal; and British Isle, Graham, from Singapore. At St. Helena, Jan. 24th, Ellen, 
Ward, from Bombay; 25th, China, Robertson, from Beugal; aud 26th, Mary Nixon, 
Field, from Mauritius. At Mauritius, Dec. 19th, Ewell Grove, --—; Severn, . 
and 24th, Ariel, Austin, from London. 
Sailed— From Gravesend, March 17th, Euphrates, Wilson, for Bengal; 18th, Ge- 
neral Kyd, Joues, for Madras; and Quentia Leitch, Grey, for Bombay. 















THE ARMY. 

Orrice oF Orpsance, March 13.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Brevet Major E. Sabine 
to be Lieut.-Cel. vic Mitchell, dec.; Second Capt. J. Howell to be Capt. vice Sa- 
bine; First Lieut J. F. Grant to be Secund Capt. vice Howell ; Second Lieut. J. 1. 
Macartney to be First Lieut. vice Graut. 

Memorandum—The dates of the commissions of the undermentioned officers of the 
Royal Artillery have been altered as follows: Second Capt. J. M‘Coy, 25th January 
1841; First Lieut. J. J. Branding, 25th January 1841. 

War-orrice, March 19.—27th Regt. of Foot—Eusign H. Stapyltou to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Butler, promoted in the Cape Mounted Riflemen; O. Langley, Gent. 
to be Eusigu, by purchase, vice Stapy!ton. 29ih Foot— Lieut. J. O. Lucas to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Alves, who retires; Ensigu H. P. L’Estrange to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Lucas; G. P. Staubope, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice L’ Estrange. 
53d Foot—W. . Bastard, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Couke, who retires. 
60th Foot—Seeond Lient. the Hou. J. EL. 1. Tharlew to be First Lieut. by purchase, 
viee Jebb, who ictires; G. Rhodes, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Thurlow. 65th Fo.t—Ensign J. W, Marshall to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Haldane, 
who retires; C. A. Cuthbert, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Marshall. 66th 
Foot—Capt. A. Mainwaring, from the 63th Foot, to be Capt. vice T. W. Neesham, 
who retires e:pon hall-pay unattached. 68th Foot—Capt. A. E. Kennedy, from half- 
pay unattached, to be Capt. viee Mainwaring, appointed to the 66th Foot. 71st Foot 
—Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. Reyuell, K.C.B. from the 87th Foot, to be Vol. vice Sir S. F, 
Whittingham, dee. 87:h Foot —Major-Geu. Sir I. Gough, K.C.B. from the 99th Foot, 
to be Col. vice Sir T. Reyuell, appoiuted to the 71st Fvot. &91i Foot—R. Dudgeon, 
Gent. to be Easigu, without purchase, vice Oakley, dec. 99th Fout—Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
H. Douglas, Bart. K.C B. and G.C.M.C. to be Col. vice Sir H. Gough, appointed to 
the S$7th Fv ot. ' 

Cape Mounted Riflemen --Lieut. H. Butier, from the 27th Foot, to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Peshail. 

Memorandum — The names of the Gentleman appointed to an Ensigucy in the 36th 
Foot, on the 5th of March, 1841, are O. I. Harries, and not Harris, as before stated, 
Orrice of Orpnance, Mareh 15.—Erratum iu the Gazette of the 16th inst.—Royal 
ArGllery—For Licat. J. F, Grant, read E. F. Giant. 


























THE GERMAN OPERA. 

Ovr welcome visitants from Germany have reappeared, occupying a 
larger stage, and with an accession of vocal and instrumental strength. 
Drury Lane is again a theatre; and the “ villanous rout” of French 
noise-makers and attitudinizers is superseded by music, properly so 
called. The German company of the present, as of former years, is 
made up of singers from dilferent German theatres, all of whom are the 





24th or 25th; and as it is believed that she will bring the reply of the American 
Government to the peremptory demaud of Mr. Fox for the release of Mr. 
M‘Leop, it is needless to say that it is anxiously expected. 

The half-yearly meeting of the proprietors of Bank Stock was held yes- 
terday, and was characterized by the ordinary circumstances that have hitherto 
attended such assemblies, viz. an attempt by some few of the proprietary to 
obtain information of the state of their affairs, and a resolute and determined 
refusal to grant it by the Governor and Directors. It had! 





ul been reported pre- 
vious to the meeting, that the corporation had lost largely by the failure of the 
late Governor, Mr. T. A. Curris; and after a very crucial examination of the 
Governor by some of the proprietors, it was acknowledged that the loss actually 
incurred was between 14,00U0/. and 15,000/, and that it would ultimately be 
reduced to about 10,000/. An ostentatious parade was made during the dis- 
cussion of the 5th and 6th By-laws, restricting the Directors in their dealings 
2mong themselves; and notwithstauding the asseveration that these self-denying 
ordinances are religiously observed, the loss in question appears to have occurred. 
It turns out upon the investigation of the affairs of the house of which the late 
Governor was the sole active member, that it has been insolvent for years, and 
that the estate will scarcely realize more than a nominal dividend; thus adding 
another to the many instances in which the eclat of a connexion with a great 
national establishmeut has been used as a means of prolonging a career of 
insolvency. 

The business of the Foreign Market has been principally confined to the 
Mexican and South American Securities: the former, which had been pre- 
viously in demand, improved in the course of yesterdsy to J; and today, on 
the occasion of the arrival of the Sheldrake packet with a remittance of 11,500 
dollars on account of the dividends, they rose to 31}, being arise of 35 per cent. 
from the closing prices of last weck. 





















‘Lhe political news brought by the packet 
not being considered favourable, the price has since given way about | per cent. 
Colombian Bonds had risen to 23; but unfavourable intelligence having been 
received from New Grenada, the Bonds have again declined, and close this 
afternoon heavily at last week’s prices. 

The rise in the English Funds has caused some inquiry for the European 
Continental Stocks, and the current varieties have been in demand at prices 
frony } to 4 per cent. in advance of our last; those prices have, however, 
since given way slightly. Very few transactions have occurred either in 





servants (not, as in England, by a figure of speech) of some sovereign 
prince: and the comparative excellence of different companies varies 
according to the musical inclination, taste, and wealth of the prince or 
elector. The inhabitants even of the small German capitals enjoy the 
advantage of hearing the best operas of the country at a cheap rate; the 
deficit in the receipts of the theatre being made good from the sovereign’s 
privy purse. The performers obtain leave of absence only by his per- 
mission ; and this is often granted in order to enable a duke or elector 
cf small income to retain an eminent singer in his service. Leave of 
absence to HiinEFETTER, to Scur@peER, or to HarrzincER, is equiva- 
leat to an addition to their salaries, Thus, a German company 
destined fer London is culled from Frankfort, Darmstadt, Mainz, 
or Cassel: and the same perfection is not here obtained that exists 
in the best-appointed German theatres, where the performers, vocal 
and instrumental, are under the constant and vigilant training of 
the same director, ofien a composer of high eminence. ‘The orchestra 
now at Drury Lane is, in all its essential parts, German; but it includes 
a large proportion of English repieni. ‘The Mainz band, whence the 
German players are principally derived, is by no means one of the 
highest repute; but it has the excellence common to all German 
orchestras, admirable discipline. 

The vocal corps comprises Madame Hernererrer, Madame Scuu- 
MANN, HarrzInGer as principal tenor, and SessELMAN (from Hesse 
Darmsiadt) as principal bass. The last only comes to London a 
stranger. He is not of equal excelience with the other principals ; but 
it would be difficult to find a quartet of such, SessELMAN has the 
average power and acquirement of German singers; the others have 
much more. The chorus exhibits exceilent training and discipline ; 
and the season commences with the prospect of a successful campaign. 

Three of the most popular operas have been performed this week ; 
and three which, exhibiting their several authors’ talents and essential 
peculiarities of style, may fairly be ranked together—Der Freischulz, 


Spanish or Portuguese Bonds ; both of which are heavy, the former at } per cent. ' Jessonda, and Fidelio, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ARBITRATION BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES. 

ur suggestion that the differences between this country and the 

Tuited States should be settled by a neutral power, chosen by the 

isputants to arbitrate between them, arises from a humane feeling 

calculated to recommend it at first view, but its practicability is 

extremely doubtful. 

It must not be forgotten, that in the question of the boundary 
between Maine and New Brunswick, the experiment of arbitration 
has been already tried without success. That question, too, be- 
longs to a class which of all others seems most fitted to be settled 
py arbitration. 
dary between the United States and the British Provifces 
of North America, at the time of the recognition of the 
independence of the Union, undertook to describe a_ line 
drawn through a country never surveyed—not even explored. 
As might naturally have been anticipated, the actual forma- 
tion of the country was found on examination to differ mate- 
rially from the hypothetical form assumed by the framers of the 
treaty. The water-shed, along which the boundary-line was de- 
clared to pass, was found to have no existence. <A literal execu- 
tion of the treaty is impossible. Here, if anywhere, was a case in 
which the disputants might refer toa third party to divide the dis- 
puted territory between them on equitable principles. Yet even 
here, the attempt to settle the controversy by arbitration has only 
left the question mere embroiled. 

This affords but slender encouragement to attempt to arrange 
the dispute arising out of the treatment of Mr. M‘Lrop by arbi- 
tration. Leaving out of view, as irrelevant to the present ques- 
tion, whether this country has a right to demand the release of 
Mr. M‘I-rop, or whether the State of New York has a right to 
try and (if declared guilty) to execute him, the actual position of 
the controversy between the two countries is as follows. The au- 
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The treaty which professed to define the boun- | 


thorities of the State of New York apprehend M‘Lrop in their | 


territory, and put him upon trial for an alleged offence, the scene 
of which is indisputably within their jurisdiction. The Govern- 
ment of Great Britain demands the liberation of M‘Lron from the 
General Goverament of the United States, on the ground that, 
admitting Mr. M‘Leop to have been a party to the attack laid to 
his charge, it was made in the service of his country and with 
the sanction of its Government, and that he consequently is not 
liable for his share in it to any forcign jurisdiction. The General 
Government of the United States refuses to liberate M‘Leop, on 
the plea that he is in the hands of the penal judicature of New 
York, and that the Government at Washington has no jurisdiction 
in such matters. What is claimed by the British Government, and 
refused (or evaded) by the Government of the United States, is 
the personal safety of a Dritish subject. His life is apparently in 
immediate danger. The American Government refuses to take 
any step to guarantee his safety until the question of right has been 
discussed. While Lord Patmerston and Mr. Wesster are argu- 
ing the question, Mr. M‘Leop may be hanged. This is not a ques- 
tion that can be referred to arbitration; which, under existing cir- 
cumstances, would be neither more nor less than arranging what 
price we shall demand for M‘Leon’s life if it turn out that he has 
been put to death unjustly, while the man is yet alive and his 
country taking no steps to save him. 

In addition to the dubious utility of arbitration in any case, and 
ofits inapplicability in such a case as that of M‘Lxop, comes the 
question, where are we to get an arbiter in whose decision the dis- 
putants are likely to acquiesce? Would England have confidence 
in the impartiality of the French Government if selected as umpire, 
with the alienation at present existing between the two countries ? 
Would America believe in the impartiality of the uncle of the 
British Queen? Will Great Britain refer the decision of the 
question to the King of Holland, smarting under the loss of Bel- 
gium? to the King of Denmark, with whom we are at odds about 
the Sound-dues? or to the King of Sicily, with the brimstone con- 
troversy fresh in his recollection? Will America refer the question 


them to estimate it at its real worth, perhaps to lead them to under- 
value it. An honest and intelligent American Government will find 


no difficulty in arranging the matter with Great Britain. But let a 
hair of M‘Lxecn’s head be injured, and the indignation of this country 
will be uncontrollable. ‘Then will be (for the question is not what 
reason would say there ought to be, but what passion will say there 
must be) a war between the two countries—an implacable war. 
The new President of the United States seems, from the little that 
is known of him in this country, a man of good intentions at least ; 
and the names of the members of his Cabinet afford a guarantee 
that his Government will be strong in talent, judgment, and energy. 
Were the scene of M‘Leon’s trial in Boston, New York, or Balti- 
more, there would be no serious ground for apprehension; but 
it lies in the district where the General Government of the United 
States wanted power to prevent the plunder of its arsenals by the 
Sympathizers, and where the life of Morgan was taken by the 
freemasons for revealing some of their secrets, and where juries 
were found to acquit the murderers, in the face of the most con- 
vincing evidence. 





THE SOUND-DUES. 
Lorp PALMrErsTon admitted, on Tuesday evening, that Mr. Hurt’s 
statement as to the Sound-dues was “ a/most” the case of the 
British Government against the Government of Denmark: to have 
admitted that it was an exact statement of the case, would have 
been con‘essing that unofiicial intellects can fathom the mysteries 
of diplomacy. 

Lord Patmerston, however, resisted Mr. Hurr’s motion, on the 
ground that the British Government is at this mounient in nego- 
tiation with the Government of Denmark; and consequently, an 
expression of opinion on the part of the ilouse, such as Mr. Uurr 
proposed, would be an unfitting and an inexpedient interposition of 
Parliament in a negotiation pending between the British Crown and 
the Crown of Denmark. Parliamentary interposition in a pending 
negotiation is usually to be deprecated ; but there are cireumstances 
that render such interference unavoidable. ‘This question regard- 
ing the Sound-dues was agitated in 1836, the present Governor- 
General of Canada taking a part in the discussion. The Go- 
vernment of Sweden extorted from the reluctant Government 
of Denmark a copy of the tariff by which it regulated its un- 
warranted exactions in 1839. And yet, by the admission of Mr. 
Lanoucuerer, it was only last year that any application was 
made on the subject by the Government of this country to that 
of Denmark. Weither Mr. Lanoucnerr nor Lord Parmrerston 
ventured to say that our Government are following up this appli- 
cation with due energy; and the manner in which the indolence 
of our Foreign department has allowed, in the case of the United 
States, a number of petty grievances to accumulate into a dan- 
gerous mass of irritation, gives reason to suspect that wherever 
Lord Parmerston is not known to be active he és idle. This, then, 
is one of the cases in which the interposition of Parliament to give 
a spur to pending negotiations is indispensable, if there is to be no 
change in the personnel of the Foreign department. It certainly 
would be a more sensible system to discharge an indolent servant, 
than to pay him for giving his masters more trouble in keeping him 
at work than the performance of the work would entail upon a man 
of ordinary activity: but that is a view of the question above the 
comprehension of our present legislators. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Hurt, not satisfied with the hint he 
has given to Government to quicken its operations, will keep a steady 
watch over it: and if no effects appear speedily, repeat the dose. 

The case of the Sound-dues is briefly this. Dues have been 
levied on trading-vessels entering the Sound, in an arbitrary and 
violent manner, by the Kings of Denmark, from an early period. In 
1645, the States of Holland entered into a compromise, by which 
they agreed to pay moderate duties to the Danish Crown as a mee 
dium between submission to its exorbitant demands and the danger 
and annoyance of resisting’them. In 1647, another treaty was con- 
cluded between the States and the King of Denmark ; by which the 
King became bound, in consideration of the dues conceded to him, 
to maintain the lights, buoys, and beacons between the Cattegat 
and the Baltic. What was originally an exaction, resting solely 


| upon superior power or favourable position, became a payment for 


to Austria or Prussia, Lord Patmerston’s coadjutors in maintain- | 


19 


ing the “independence and integrity of the Ottoman empire” : 
or will either America or England repose confidence in the equivocal 
government of Russia ? There are no arbiters to be had free from 
suspicion of partiality ; and if there were, the dispute has reached 
that degree of exasperation, that the mere suggestion of any par- 
ticular power as arbiter by the one party, would immediately render 
that power an object of suspicion to the other. 


The proposal to settle the differences between Great Britain and | 


America by reference to an arbiter, smacks of honest Henri 
Quatre’s plan of a European tribunal for the decision of national 
controversies, and of Sr. Pisrre’s project for a universal peace. 
While nations continue sufficiently cool and self-possvssed to agree 
toarbitration, thev are still sufficiently in their senses to be safe 
from war even without having recourse to that device. When they 
have reached that stage of hallucination in which there is eminent 
danger of their proceeding to blows, the weak self-imposed check 
of a reference to arbitration will be unable to restrain them. 

The solution of the question whether we are to have war or not, 
seems to depend almost entirely upon the new Government of the 
United States. The Boundary question—the only practical ques- 


tion at issue between the countries, leaving out of view the inci- 
dental case of M‘Leop—is sufficiently remote from the people of 
this country, who will decide in the name of their colonies, to enable 


| mark to plunder them with ease. 


services received. The payment of Sound-dues had ceased to be 


| a badge of feudal vassalage, and had assumed a character which a 


rational system of international law could justify. We pass over 
the subsequent history of these dues, to come at once to the treaty 
of 1814; by which, after the convulsions of the Revolutionary war, 
they were reénacted as binding upon all the states of Europe. By 
this treaty, the Sound-dues were gratuitously conceded to the King 
of Denmark: he was, indeed, held bound to maintain the lightage 
and buoyage of the Danish seas; but the expense was provided 
for by dues separate and apart from the Christianpol toll-duties. 
The treaty of 1814 recognized a right in Denmark to exact dues 
from merchant-vessels entering the Sound, upon no better ground 
than that the narrowness of the straits put it in the power of Den- 
The Sound-dues are the last 
trace of the freehooter Vikingor in modern Europe. 

This is not an exaction to be “ reduced,” as Lord PatmerstTon 
proposes; it is one, as Mr. Cuarves Vittiers suggested, to be 
“ totally abolished.” Had the Danish Government been satisfied 
with exacting the dues conceded by the treaty of 1814, there might 
have been some difficulty in the question; but the gross contra- 
vention of the terms of that treaty has voided its arrangements. 
The right of Denmark to the Sound-dues stands now upon the 
same ground as it stood upon previous to that treaty: Denmark 
must support it bv the arguments which were open to her previou 
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to 1814. It is for Great Britain, Sweden, Russia, Prussia, and the 
German Diet, to decide whether they will continue to wear this 
badge of vassalage. The position of the territories of Denmark 
and Sweden renders the Governments of these two kingdoms the 
natural managers of the lighting and buoying of the straits leading 
into the Baltic; and to remunerate them for their trouble and 
expense, they are entitled to exact a moderate duty from all 
merchantmen entering the Sound. But the Vikingor Sound-dues 
exacted by Denmark must be “ totally abolished.” 

This question of the Sound-dues has a much wider application 
than at first sight appears. The exactions of the Kings of Den- 
mark on the Sound were emulated by the feudal robbers of the 
castles on the Rhine and Danube. ‘The innumerable transit-tolls 
which impede the navigation of these rivers are in nine cases out 
of ten of the same origin and character as the Sound-dues. The 
foundation of a better system was traced out by the Congress of 
Vienna for the navigation of the Rhine, with a view to make it a 
model for the management of all other navigable European rivers 
passing through the territories of several states. The convention 
regarding the Rhine has never yet been fairly put into operation ; 
and with regard to the Danube, negotiation has yet to begin. On 
the navigable rivers of Europe, as on the straits leading to the 
Baltic, the principle recognized at Vienna ought to be established— 
that no dues should be exacted except to defray the necessary ex- 
penses for rendering the navigation safe.* If any one doubts the 
practical interest of this question for Great Britain, let him freight 
a small vessel to Coblenz: after he has paid all the transit-tolls on 
the road, he will understand how it comes that the British flag is 
never seen on the waters of the Rhine. 

The question touches ourselves in a nearer point. The prin- 
ciple that no dues should be exacted from merchantmen beyond 
what are fairly necessary to compensate the trouble and expense 
of facilitating navigation, is daily violated by our system of light- 
age and baggage, both with regard to foreign and domestic ship- 
ping. When we complain of the exactions of the King of Den- 
mark, let us, in common justice to foreigners and in rational 
selfishness to ourselves, cease to exact more than is necessary to 
light and beacon our coasts, and also exert ourselves to discharge 
that duty more efficiently. 

* We are glad to cee it announced in the Morning Chronicle, that in pur- 
suance of a convention between the British and Hanoverian Governments, 
a mixed commission has been appointed relative to the navigation of the 
Elbe,” and that “a British Commissioner has left London for Hamburg, 
where the Commission will meet immediately.” 


ATTENDANCE OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 
E1ruer the business of the House of Commons is important, or it 
is not: if it is important, then those who undertake it ought to 
attend to it—if if is not important, the sooner some new Crom- 
WELL turns out the Members and locks the doors, the better. 
Again, either the number of Members in the House of Commons 
is too great, or it is not: if it is too great, let it be reduced, for 
supernumeraries only impede work—if it is not too great, let at- 
tendance be made imperative upon all. In this case, supernume- 
raries do not merely impede work: those who do not regularly at- 
tend and take part in the business of the House are, in general, 
mere retainers of party, reserved to give an unreasoning vote when 
their leaders require assistance. 

The occasional counting-out of the House, and the small num- 
bers who vote on many divisions, prove the general lax attendance 
of Members. But it is only when prolonged absences produce 
applications “for leave,” that we can fix upon individual de- 
faulters. The lawyers are the greatest sinners in this way. 





Every circuit brings applications for leave for legal Members | hi h “} a ” 
. — » ” ‘4 291e Ss ry o— 
It strikes one as strange, that men overloaded | tlon—teaching a youth now to scale a fortress or a nunnery 


by the dozen. 
with professional business should court the additional toil of legis- 
lating ; and as still more strange that constituents should choose 
men to transact their business in Parliament who are continually 
running away from it to attend to other matters. 

But the lawyers are not the only offenders. An amusing 
discussion, highly characteristic of the House of Commons, tock 
place on Thursday evening. Mr. Hoce moved for leave of ab- 
sence for Sir Ricuarp JENKINS, on account of indisposition. 
When asked to be more explicit, he stated that “ Sir Richard’s 
constant attendance at the India House from ten in the morning 
till five in the afternoon, every day for two years, added to the dis- 
charge of his duties in that House, had so far impaired his health 
that he was obliged to go abroad.” In answer to this melancholy 
statement, Mr. Parrison bluntly declared that he had seen Sir 
Ricnarp at the Opera on Monday night. (Was there no House 
on Monday night, Mr. Partison?) Ultimately, Mr. Hoce threw 
a little more light upon Sir Ricwarp's illness, by stating, that ‘he 
had not said that Sir Richard laboured under serious and grievous 
indisposition ; but the worst of all complaints was when a man was 
ill and did not know what was the matter with him.” The Ilouse 
laughed at this explanation of the nature of Sir Ricuarp’s com- 
plaint, but gave the leave of absence sought for. 

Members of late have affected to be more chary than formerly 
in granting leave of absence. They have an interest in keeping as 
many as possible in town in order to spread the liability to Com- 
mittee-duty over a wider surface. But they have onthe other hand a 
hang- dog consciousness that they may some day wish the leave for 
themselves they would fain refuse to another. They know, more- 
over, that except in the case of calls of the House there is no means 
of enforcing attendance ; and that the Member who is refused 
leave, may next day slip off, perhaps to Rome or Constantinople, 
without it,—a circumstance that renders it difficult to conceive why 











so many go through the farcical form of asking leave. So the oppo- 
sition always ends in talk. Perhaps a more efficient check on those ab- 
senting with leave, would be to send such Members as apply for leave 
to ask it of their constituents. It is also a fair subject of speculation, 
whether a constituency granting leave of absence to its representa- 
tive too frequently, or upou too light grounds, might not be dis- 
franchised, and its voters dispersed among neighbouring consti- 
tuencies, on the ground that it did not wish to be represented. For 
example, if the good town of Shrewsbury is satisfied with a Member 
who bestows so much attention upon India House business as to 
unfit himself for discharging that of the IIouse of Commons, or 
who goes abroad because he is so ill that he does not know what 
is the matter with him, the difference between such a Member 
and no Member at all is so very shadowy, that it does not appear 
that Shrewsbury would suffer any material deprivation by being 
struck off the list of constituencies altogether. 





THE FOREIGN SECRETARY. 

Never was designation more accurately descriptive than that of 
‘“* Foreign Secretary” as applied to Lord Parmerston. When the 
stability of the present Spanish Government was threatened by 
Don Cartos, Lord Patmerston’s support was prompt and effica- 
cious. His zeal for maintaining the “ integrity and independence” 
of the Ottoman empire may be read in the increased Estimates of 
the present year. But when the American Government applied 
for an explanation of the seizure of the Caroline, Lord Patmer- 
ston had no leisure to return an answer. And the annual exaction 
of tribute to the amount of 80,000/. or 100,0002. from British 
merchants by the King of Denmark, was in his estimation a trifling 
annoyance, the investigation of which might be postponed until 
the affairs of the Sultan were arranged.* Lord PALMERsToN seems 
to manage the business of this country in imitation of certain 
meddling individuals in private life, who are so busy attending to 
the affairs of their neighbours that they allow their own to go to 
wreck and ruin from neglect. He is, in short, what his popular 
title suggests—not a British Minister, but merely a Foreign Secre- 
tary. It seems questionable, however, whether the public money 
spent by and upon this wielder of the destinies of other nations— 
this modern Warwick the King-maker—might not be more profit- 
ably applied to support a Minister with an establishment for ma- 
naging the business of Great Britain. 

* Lord Patmersron is aided by a congenial spirit at Constantinople. All 
parties concur in pointing to Lord Ponsonby as the source of the invetcracy 
of the Divan against MenemMeT Avr: but when the oldest resident among the 
British merchants at Constantinople was asked some time ago what kind of a 
ee Lord Ponsonsy was, he replied, “ I don’t know—JZ once saw his 

acR. 





MASTER JONES. 
Accorpine to the Globe, the father of Master Jones affirms that 
overtures were made to him on the part of Government, to place 
his son, at the expiry of his confinement in the House of Cor- 
rection, on board of a man-of-war, with a prospect of an appoint- 
ment in the Colonics. The question suggested by this story is, 
whether the service on board a man-of-war and the promotion in 
the Colonies were intended as an addition to Master Jongs’s pu- 
nishment, or as a reward for his ingenuity in penctrating into 
Buckingham Palace. His mother’s refusal to allow her son to be 
* borne from her” looks as if she considered it an additional pu- 
nishment; but perhaps it may have been merely maternal vanity, 
thinking the advancement inadequate to her son’s deserts. The 
difficulty is pregnant with suggestions tothought. Perhaps Govern- 
ment, with an cpium war on hand, think a Don Juan sort of educa- 


the best training for naval heroes. Perhaps Sir Joun Cam Hos- 
House thinks a residence in Tothill Fields Bridewell as auspicious 
a commencement of an official, as one in Newgate has sometimes 
proved to a Parliamentary career. Perhaps Mr. Macautay 
sympathized with an irruption into Buckingham Palace, so like his 
own inroad into Windsor Castle. Or it may be on the other 
hand, that Lord Jonn Russext, desirous of experimenting on the 
efficacy of secondary punishments, intends to try the corrective effi- 
cacy of sentencing men to official employment in the Colonies. 
The Navy must feel flattered by the implication that the éléves of 
Tothill Fields academy are best qualified for that service; and the 
colonists must hail with joy the prospect of having convict-govern- 
ment substituted for convict-slavery. It was thought pretty strong 
in Lord Metnourne to resume office merely to keep his footing 
in the Palace; but to bestow appointments in the Colonies upon 
lads merely for forcing their way into it, is stretching the principle 
still further. One thing is certain, that if appointments in the 
Colonies are to be had for breaking into Buckingham House, her 
Majesty may expect plenty of visiters. 





THE PARKS. 

Tue Green Park, we are glad to hear, is again to resume its ver- 
dure: this pleasant thoroughfare from St. James's to Piccadilly— 
the garden-highway along which the townsman can walk among 
trees and grass from Charing Cross to Kensington—is to re- 
main open freely to the public. The “ lodges” prove to be air- 
drawn dwellings, and the “ shrubberies” are the growth of a 
groundless fancy. The removal of the turf, the digging up of large 
plots, and the fencing up of the sward, are only needful processes 
for draining and levelling the soil. and sowing it with grass-seed, in 
order that the Green Park may better deserve its name. 

This satisfactory explanation of certain “ improvements” of a 
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suspicious character, was given by Mr. Secretary Stanney in an- 


swer to a question put by Mr. Waxxey in the House of Commons 
on Monday; and we therefore cheerfully retract the statement that 
we adopted on the authority of current and uncontradicted ru- 
mours, seemingly confirmed by appearances, together with the 
comments naturally suggested by the supposed invasion of an old 
and precious popular privilege. We cannot but regret, however, 
that all chance of such misinterpretations of the nature of these 
improvements should not have been prevented by issuing a 

Jan of them beforehand: this would have effectually refuted 
all insinuations that such an intention had been entertained but 
abandoned in consequence of the unpopularity of the proceeding. 
Even now, viewed with the most favourable eye, the preparations 
look ominous of enclosure. Opposite to York House, a detachment 
of young trees is planted in a large space, dug as if for plantation, 
forming a right-angled triangle, bounded by the Park railings, and 
a gravel-walk leading obliquely to the side of Constitution Hill: 
another broad gravel-path leads to Hyde Park Corner, not across 
the high ground over which the old foot-way was struck out by 

ublic preference, but along the hollow near what was once 
Scomenda Pond. We may remark in passing, that the authori- 
ties, when making gravel-walks as substitutes for the bare tracks 
worn by the feet of passengers, generally deviate from the path 
trodden incidentally by the public ; though the reason of the change 
is not always apparent. These paths are in themselves great con- 
veniences ; affording a dry walk when the grass is wet, and giving 
a greater breadth of sward. Towards the triumphal arch there is 
another advanced guard of young trees. The planting of trees is 
unquestionably desirable; but how much more agreeable would 
their shade have been over the gravel-walks, or here and there in 
the middle of the open spaces? Clustered in corners so close as 
to starve the turf beneath, they afford but a small amount of 
shade: the slip of plantation under the north wall of Hyde Park 


is neither so pleasant nor so handsome as a row of trees such as | 


border the walk in the Regent’s Park, which in a few years will be 
a noble avenue. 

Apropos of the Regent's Park. Mr. Ewarr made a timely inquiry 
as to its being thrown open; which Mr. Stanyey promised to 
answer if the question were repeated at another opportunity. We 
have no doubt that it will; and we are hopeful of a favourable 
answer. The gratifying sight exhibited on a fine evening in the slip 
already conceded, should of itself be a sufficient inducement, were 
any required, to the utmost extension of space: children by thou- 
sands sporting on the grass, promenaders by hundreds under the 
trees, and all the seats crowded; while nothing, except perhaps 
the fanatical raving of some field-preacher, disturbs the peaceful 
gayety and enjoyment; and mischief is almost unknown. 


THE DIGNITY OF THE BAR. 

In a trial at Maidstone of a servant for robbing her master (a 
clergyman) of some articles apparently of no great value, the coun- 
sel for the prisoner, according to the prevalent fashion, instead of 
attempting to rebut the evidence against the prisoner, commenced 
a tirade against motives which he was pleased to impute to the 
prosecutor. Mr. Baron Parke properly interfered, and expressed 
his opinion of the unwarrantable nature of such a line of defence. 
Upon this the prisoner’s counsel sat down, and,-in the dignity of 
his indignation, refused either to proceed with his address or to 
examine witnesses to the previous good character of the pri- 
soner, who were in attendance; and the Court was obliged to dis- 
charge that duty for him. Even supposing that the counsel had 
been justified in his attack upon the prosecutor, was he entitled to 
leave his client undefended because the Court had snubbed him ? 
Did he receive a retaining fee before the trial? has he refunded it 
since? Now that the Bench has been awakened to the necessity 
of protecting clerical prosecutors from the unwarrantable imputa- 
tions of counsel, it is to be hoped it may see the necessity of ex- 
tending the same protection to witnesses in humble life. 








CENSUS MDCCCXLI. 

Tue “ enumerators” to be employed in taking the new census 
are to be paid in proportion to the number of houses or persons in 
the districts assigned to them; from 10s. for every district con- 
taining less than 50 inhabited houses or 300 persons, up to 1J. 1s. 
for every district containing from 150 to 160 inhabited houses or 
900 to 960 persons enumerated, with an increasing rate of 1s. for 
every 10 additional houses or 60 additional persons. There is 
little danger of the census erring on the side of deficiency, with 
this temptation to exaggerate the numbers and no check upon the 
enumerators. 


THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


THE second concert, on Monday night, displayed an unusual activity 
on the part of the Directors. The scheme assumed a new feature ; and 
the old form, which, like a policy of insurance, always began and ended 
with the same words, was for once discarded. This unwonted energy 
may produce some good fruit in time: it is something to have broken 
through the trammels of mere precedent, and to have shaped the bill of 
a Philharmonic Concert in a new form. It is true that the immediate 
Tesult was to produce a succession of pieces far inferior to those which 
we are accustomed to hear. This wecan forgive. The choice of pieces 
affects only a single concert: the example of Monday night may ad- 
vantageously change the character of many. This was the scheme— 
TO oe eae 
Second Finale, Oberon ........ 
Concerto. Violin, Mr BLaGROVE........0.eseevesceceves 
Scena, Miss Ratyrortn, *‘ Ocean, thou mighty monster ”’ 
COLETUN) .creseseccerevecsscvercerrenscereecsescsese Ce M. Von WEBER. 








Rres. 
C. M. Von Wezer. 
KREUTZER. 




















Overture, Benvenuto Cellini, (first time of performance in 
LONDON) 20s cccee coccccdeccvaccetocacas @icase eeesee BERLIOZ. 


AcT Il. 
«* Lobgesang,’’ a Hymn of Praise, (first time of perform- 
ance in Londow)......ecee.ee. etnecscuages ... F, MENDELSSOHN Barruoipy. 
Leader, Mr. Lopen—Couductor, Mr. Lucas. 

Rres’s Sinfonia was one of the many proofs that aman may be taught 
to write but not to invent. It is a composition secundum artem—every 
thing squared according to rule and arranged with becoming propriety, 
but destitute of the additional quality which alone can give all others 
value; having no touch of genius, no unity of design, nothing which 
seizes the attention or dwelis in the memory. It has enjoyed a long 
repose on the shelves of the Society’s library ; and there, for the future, 
it had better remain. 

Berttoz’s Overture is a composition of a very different stamp. Rres’s 
Sinfonia is the feeble copy of a great model, but BeRiioz’s Overture 
has no model or counterpart in the whole region of the art. It seems 
that he has a reputation in Paris; and in any place where noise is 
regarded as the prime attribute of music, BeRrtroz will be hailed 
as musica princeps. The Overture to Benvenuto Cellini, (why so 
called?) is more like a modern pantomime overture than any thing else. 
A burst to begin with, then violini pizzicati all’ unisoni, then a jig, 
finally a crash—not a crash so much dy the band, as a crash that over- 
whelms it. Every noisy instrument of modern invention (and their 
name is legion) is pressed into the service; and, accustomed as are 
our ears to such combinations, this exceeded all. Such a din was never 
before heard within the walls of the Hanover Square Rooms. As there 
is no ranter who need despair of obtaining disciples in London, so no 
musical abortion is ever produced without having some real or pre- 
tended admirers. To be unlike any thing else, is taken and alleged as 
the sure evidence of genius; and the reception of BEETHOVEN’s Sinfo- 
nias is appealed to as a parallel case with that of Bertioz! Between 
the two composers, unquestionably, there is a similarity—like Mace- 
don and Monmouth, their names begin with the same letter; but 
BEETHOVEN was not admired because he was not understood. the band 
was groping in the dark, and his effects dawned upon us by degrees. 
Those who remember the first trial of some of his Sinfonias well know 
this to have been the fact. But in Bervioz there is nothing unintelli- 
gible—there is nothing difficult: to write uncouth passages, to string 
together unconnected and strange phrases, and above all, to make a 
hideous din, requires neither genius nor skill. It was right to produce 
a composition which has occasioned “a sensation ” at Paris; but the 
volley of hisses with which it was received will save us from a repeti-~ 
tion of such an infliction. 

The other novelty was MENDELSsoHN’s “ Hymn of Praise,” which 
was brought out at the late Birmingham Festival. MEeNDELssoHN has 
written several pieces of a similar kind, of which we eansot regard this 
as one of the best. Like all writers who have no style of their own, 
the author of the “ Hymn of Praise” adopts, either by choice or 
unconsciously, many. Sometimes HaNnDEL is in the ascendant, then 
Weber, then Bacu, then Mozart. Reminiscences or parodies on all 
these writers occur by turns; and though varicty is thus insured, it is 
at the expense of that quality which marks the work of one great 
mind. The Hymn begins with a sinfonia of three movements; in which 
passages occasionally occur of great beauty, but which, regarded as 
the introduction to a sacred composition, is both too long and out of 
place. The choruses display their author’s skill in fugal counterpoint, 
and the accompaniments discover his knowledge of instrumental com- 
bination; but the effect of the whole is so heavy, that no inconsiderable 
portion of the audience departed before its conclusion, and the applause 
gradually subsided at the termination of each successive movement, till 
at length it ceased altogether. The airs are singularly destitute of 
melody; any attempt at which appears to be systematically avoided. 
The transiation is a wretched affair; the language of the Scriptures 
burlesqued and stripped of sense and grammar. 

BLaGRovE played a concerto of Kreurzer, with his usual finished 
execution; but the composition, in itself, was scarcely worth the trouble. 

In the first act of the concert was introduced a scene from Oberon. 
Any revival of that glorious opera is welcome ; and although the 
portion selected for performance was not the most effective for a 
concert-room, we were glad to hear it again. Miss WiLLIAMs gained 
no credit by her performance of the’ Mermaid’s Song; and Miss Rain- 
FORTH was prevented, by some change in the bill at Covent Garden 
Theatre, from appearing at the concert in time for her song, “ Ocean, 
thou mighty monster”; which, though delayed to the close of the con- 
cert, was the only piece during the eveaing that excited the sympathies 
of the audience. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Aw Oratorio, new to London, was performed by the members of this 
Society last night, at Exeter Hall. Its title is The Death of Abel; its au- 
thor, Mr. GrorceE Perry, the leader of the Exeter Hall band. The work, 
though produced for the first time in the Metropolis, is one of Mr. 
Perry's earliest compositions, yet displaying talents and acquirements 
of no common order. Every Englishman who has hitherto essayed the 
couiposition of an oratorio, has also proposed to himself HaNpeEL as a 
model, and Mr. Perry among the rest; a dangerous experiment, yet 
it is only justice to him to say that few of our countrymen have suc- 
ceeded better. He has a considerable facility in the production of me- 
lody ; and if his phrases have no decided claim to originality, they are 
generally pleasing—rarely tedious. Like MEeNDELssoHn’s, his subjects 
of fugue are sometimes parodies upon those of HANDEL, though he ex- 
hibits far less technical skill in their treatment than his German contem- 
porary. There is, to us, an agreeable flavour of the style of GREENE 
in several of the songs of this oratorio; and sometimes we caught a 
reminiscence of the author's preceptor, equally grateful. Mr. Perry’s 
style of instrumentation is not Handelian, but that of the modern 
school—though wanting the rich and skilful amalgamation of the best 
German writers. 

With some faults and errors in judgment, The Death of Abel is still 
a work of great merit, English though its author be. ‘The interest of 
the piece is well kept up; and it was heard (by a partial audience, no 
doubt) not only with evident pleasure, but with the most marked and 
enthusiastic approbation. 

The chorus acquitted themselves admirably; and Miss Biren, Mr. 
Hosss, Mr. Puruips, and Mr. LerFLer, contributed by their excellent 
singing to the success of the piece. 
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CARLYLE’S LECTURES ON HEROES AND THE HEROIC. 


Ir is a common if not a general impression that the manner of Car- 
LYLE (for his peculiarity is more than a style) is affected ; but such 
is not the case. His habits of thought, his mode of composition, 
and his knack of word-compounding, are a second nature, formed 
by a long and profound study of German literature operating upon 
a singular idiosyncracy. So far from affectation being a character- 
istic of CartyLe, he is distinguished by great homeliness and 
great earnestness ; or if affected at all, it is in striving to show his 
‘contempt for all sorts of cants and conyentionalities. His few 
followers, and those who filch from the foreign fountains whence 
he has drunk deep, are indeed affected enough ; and hence probably 
the erroneous charge. 

But though Carsyre has no affectation, he has a good dealofex- 
aggeration—-cxaggeration in ideas, in style, and in the use of figures. 
This indeed is his characteristic; for whilst his peculiar views 
are frequently questionable, or pushed to an extravagant length, 
his thoughts are not so much new in their substance as in the 
mode of their presentation. They attract attention less for 
themselves than their garb. Translated from the language of 
CARLYLE into plain English, they would often be recognized 
as just and true, but would not be so provocative to reflection 
as when they come in their outlandish guise, half-rustic, half- 
German. But this remark is subject to the exceptions that belong 
to all general rules. Ideas will be found in Car.yre of originality, 
depth, and justness; and these, we think, are the most plainly 
expressed. 

The title of the volume before us is an example of CartyLe’s 
peculiarity of mind. At first sight, ‘“ Heroes, Hero-Worship, and 
the Heroic in History,” suggests nothing distinctly to ordinary 
readers, and something quite different from the rcal meaning to 
a person acquainted with the subject-matter on which Mr. Car- 
LYLE was about to lecture. Understand his drift, and the title 
may be admitted to be expressive enough. It is for his own 
consideration, how far it was judicious to suggest to people notions 





Horace Smirn, and especially Mr. Hersenrt, in their novels, have 
taken a somewhat similar view ; but the honesty of Cromwenr 
and the necessity to which he yielded in scizing supreme power, 
have never been so distinctly because so earnestly as well ag 
quaintly impressed. ‘The character of Bonaparte is dismissed 
more briefly, treated more sternly, and more in accordance with 
the general opinion, and perhaps with more unquestioned truth. 
The method of each lecture is alike; consisting of a variety of 
remarks on the generic nature of the subject, with a sketch of the 
biography and character of the persons sclected to illustrate it ; the 
latter being invariably superior to the former. The remarks are 
frequently of the nature of mystical outpourings, with an oracular 
wildness about them—genuine Carlyle-Germanism. The histo- 
rical and biographical parts are occasionally dashed with this de- 
fect ; and the opinions are generally too favourable to the hero—if 


nothing untrue is stated, truth is somctimes suppressed : but as. 


wholes, they are real, hearty,. keen, and powerful, presenting the 
kernel of history and biography as regards some of the most im- 


| portant epochs of the world and some of her greatest men. 


of Greek, Etruscan, Scandinavian, and all other mythology, mixed | 


up with a few striking events of a not much more solid and 
definite character, when he was going to treat the various phases 
of universal history in a very useful and practical way. 

According to Mr. Cartyiu’s definition, a “hero” is a “great 
man”; and to admire, to reverence, to worship this great man, is 


natural to all other men, cven in the most trifling, selfish, sceptical, 
and self-sufficient times—as the French of the rotten old régime | 


admired VoLTaire. 
according to the circumstances of the age and the people, as 


This hero-worship has taken various modes, | 


the character in which the “ hero” appears is modified by similar | 


influences; but the essential distinctions of this hero are earnest- 
ness and broad honesty of purpose, that purpose being the ad- 
vancement of mankind. ‘This meaning, however, must be de- 
duced ; for Mr. Cartyve hides it in the cloud of words and mystic 
notions with which he overlays each species of hero, in his de- 
scriptions, panegyrics, and digressions, of and round about him. 
Not pausing to judge of the soundness of this theory, we pass onto 
describe the subject of the lectures. In the first stage, the great- 
man-hero appeared as a god; and Opn illustrates the lecturer's 
theory, and enables him to give a brief account of original Scan- 
dinavian literature, and of old Scandinavian legends, as well as 


an estimate of the charecter of the Northmen, intermingled and | 


dashed with a good deal of mysticism. The prophet is the 
next character in which the hero appeared on earth—Manomet 
being the example: and Mr. Caxrryte’s hearty and honest de- 
fence of the “ Arabian impostor” from the charge of imposi- 
tion or delusion of any kind, does honour to his own courage 
and his reverence for intellectual greatness, and would have 
drawn down upon him a fierce assault from hypocrites and 
fanatics, were he not “such a peculiar person, with such pe- 
culiar notions.” The hero next appears as poet-—Dantrse—Suak- 
SPERE: but this division does not display Mr. Cartyix’s happiest 
treatment; indeed, he seems scarcely to have studicd SuaKxsreRe, 
and though he assigns him the first place as a poct, it seems 
rather out of deference to the opinion of the world than to a 
conviction grounded on long and deliberate examination. After 
the hero-poet comes the hero-priest—Lururr—Knox: under 
which head the Reformation is slightly touched upon; and both 
heroes are defended from the charges which the refinement 
of modern criticism has brought against them, of impudence, 
coarseness, and _ intolerance. The hero’s next character is 
a man of letters—illustrated by Jounsoy, Rousseau, and 
Burns ; whose more striking characteristics are well brought out, 
especially their earnestness of purpose, submission to privations, 
and battling with the world for independence. ‘The hero as king— 


Cromwett—Bonar arte, is the last example: and here the lecturer 
gives a striking character of CromMwELL, not new perhaps, for Mr. 


| him? Grotius answered, that there was no proof. 


An idea of the matter and manner of the lecturer will best be 
conveyed by examples ; which we will render as various as may be, 
and with a certain progress from generals to particulars, but with- 
out holding ourselves to acquiesce in all the author's views. 

MODERN CRITICISM ON HEROES. 
- Tam well aware, that in these days hero-worship, the thing I eall hero-wor- 
ship, professes to have gone out and finally ceased. ‘This, for reasons which it 
will be worth while some time to inquire into, is an age that, as it were, denies 
the existence of great men—denies the desirableness of great men. Show our 
critics a great man, a Luther for example, they begin to what they call “ ac- 
count” for him; not to worship him, but take the dimensions of him; and 
bring him out to be a little kind of man. He was the “creature of the time,” 
they say: the time called him forth, the time did every thing, he nothing, but 
what we the little critic could have done too. This seems to me but melan- 
choly work. The time cail forth? Alas! we have known times call loudly 
enough for their great man, but not find him when they called. He was not 
there; Providence had not sent him; the time, calling its loudest, had to go 
down to confusion and wreck because he would not come when called. For if 
we will think of it, no time necd have gone to ruin could it have found a man 
great enough, a man wise and good enough; wisdom to discern truly what the 
time wanted, valour to lead it on the right road thither: these are the salvation 
of any time. But I liken common languid times, with their unbelief, distress, 
perplexity, with their languid doubting characters and embarrassed circum- 
stances, impotently crumbling down into ever worse distress towards final 
ruin ; all this I liken to dry dead fuel, waiting for the lightning out of heaven 
that shall kindle it. The great man, with his free force direct out of God’s 
own hand, is the lightning. His word is the wise healing word which all 
can believe in. All blazes round him now, when he has once struck on it, into 
fire like his own. 
YET HERO-WORSHIP UNIVERSAL. 

The unbelieving French believe in their Voltaire; and burst out round 
him into very curious hero-worship, in that last act of his life when they 
“ stifled him under roses.” It has always seemed to me extremely curious this 
of Voltaire. Truly, if Christianity be the highest instance of hero-worship, 
then we may find here in Voltairism one of the lowest. He whose life was that 
of a kind of Anticbrist, does again on this side exhibit a curious contrast. No 
people ever were so little prone to admire at allas those French of Voltaire. 
Persiflage was the character of their whole mind; adoration had nowhere a place 
init. Yet see! theold man of Ferney comes up to Paris; an oli, tottering, in- 
firm man of eighty-four years. ‘They feel that he too is a kind of hero; that 
he has spent his life in opposing error and injustice, delivering Calases, un- 
masking hypocrites in high places; in short, that he too, though in a strange 
way, has fought like a valiant man. They feel withal, that if persijluge be the 
great thing, there never was such a persifleur. Ue is the realized ideal of 
every one of them; the thing they are all wanting to be; of all Frenchmen 
the most French. fe is properly their god—such god as they are fit for. 
Accordingly, all persons, from the Queen Antoinette to the Douauvier at the 
Porte St. Denis, do they not worship him? People of quality disguise them- 
selves as tavern-waiters. The Maitre de Porte, with a broad oath, orders his 
postilion “ Va bon train; thou art driving M. de Voltaire.” At Paris his 
carriage is “the nucleus of a comet whose train fills whole strects.” The 
ladies pluck a hair or two from his fur, to keep it as a sacred relic. There 
was nothing highest, beautifullest, noblest in all France, that did not feel this 
man to be higher, beautifuller, nobler. 

MAHOMETANISM NOT QUACKERY. 

Our current hypothesis about Mahomet, that he was a scheming impostor, a 
falsehood incarnate, that his religion is a mere mass of quackery and fatuity, 
begins really to be now untenable to any one. The lies which well-meaning 
zeal has heaped round this man, are disgraceful to ourselves only. When Po- 
cocke inquired of Grotius, where the proof was of that story of the pigeon, 
trained to pick peas from Mahomet’s ear, and pass for an angel dictating to 
It is really time to dismiss 
all that. The word this man spoke has been the life-guidance now of one 
hundred and eighty millions of men these twelve hundred years. These 
hundred and eighty millions were made by God, as well as we. A greater 











' number of God's creatures believe in Mahomet’s word at this hour than in any 





other word whatever. Are we to suppose that it was a miserable piece of spi+ 
ritual legerdemain, this which so many creatures of the Almighty have lived 
by and died by? I, for my part, cannot form any such supposition. I 
will believe most things sooner than that. One would be entirely at a loss 
what to think of this world at all, if quackery so grew and were sanctioned 
here. 

Alas, such theories are very lamentable. If we would attain to knowledge 
of any thing in God’s true creation, let us disbelieve them wholly. They are 
the product of an age of scepticism; indicate the saddest spiritual paralysis, 
and mere death-life of the souls of men: more godless theory, I think, was 
never promulgated in this earth. A false man found a religion! Why, 
a false man cannot build a brick house. If he do not know and follow truly 
the properties of mortar, burnt clay, and what else he works in, it is no house 
that he makes, but a rubbish-heap. It will not stand for twelve centu- 
ries, to lodge a hundred and eighty millions; it will fall straightway. A man 
must conform himself to nature’s laws, be verily in communion with nature 
and the truth cf things, or nature will answer him, no, not at all. Specio- 
sities are specious—ah me! a Cagliostro, many Cagliostros, prominent world 
leaders, do prosper by their quackery, for a day. It is like a forged bank- 
note; they get it passed out of their worthless hands; others, not they, have 
to smart for it. Nature bursts up in fire-flames, French Revolutions, and such 
like, proclaiming with terrible veracity that forged notes are forged. 


One power of Mr. Car1yze, as displayed in these lectures, is the 
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quality which Hamlet notes as characteristic of the species, “ look- 
ing before and after.” He is not bounded by the forms or opinions 
of the present time: he can throw himself back into the feelings 
of the past, and test her heroes by the circumstances of their age ; 
not bringing, like conceited ignorance, all things and all persons to 
the test of its own littleness. Here is an example. 

COURAGE OF LUTHER. 

The essential quality of him was, that he could fight and conquer; that he 
was a right piece of human valour. No more valiant man, no mortal heart to 
be called braver, that one has record of, ever lived in that Teutonic kindred, 
whose character is valour. His defiance of the “devils” in Worms was not a 
mere boast, as the like might be if now spoken. It was a faith of Luther's, 
that there were devils, spiritual denizens of the pit, continually besetting men. 
Many times in his writings this turns up; and a most small sneer has been 

ounded on it by some. In the room of the W artburg, where he sat trans- 
lating the Bible, they still show you a black spot on 1 the wall, the strange 
memorial of one of these conflicts. Luther sat translating one of the Pealms; 
he was worn down with long labour, with sickness, abstinence from food : there 

rose before him some hideous indefinable image, which he took for the Evil 

One, to forbid his work. Luther started up with fiend-defiance; flung his ink- 
stand at the spectre, aud it disappeared. The spot still remains there; a 
po pond monument of several things. Any apothecary’s apprentice can now 

ell us what we are to think of this apparition, in a scientific sense; but the 
oa s heart that dare rise defiant, face to face, against Hell itself, can give no 
higher proof of fearlessness, The thing he will quail before, exists not on this 
earth or under it. Fearless enough! ‘Tl hey spoke once about his not being at 
Leipzig, as if “ Duke George had hindered him,” a great enemy of his. It 
was not for Duke George, answered he; no; “If I had business at Leipzig, I 
would go though it rained Duke Georges f for nine days running.’ 

CROMWELL AND CHARLES THE FIRST. 

Nor will his participat ion in the King’s death involve him in condemnation 
with us. [t is a stern business killing of aking! But if you once go to war 
with hin, it lies there; this and all else lies there. Once at war, you have made 
wager of battle with him: it is le to die, or else you. Reconciliation is prob- 
lematic ; may be possible, or, far more likely, is impossible. It is now pretty 
generally adinitted, that the Parliament, having vanquished Charles the F irst, had 
no way of makiug any tenable arrangement with him. The large Presbyterian 
party, apprehensive now of the Independents, were most anxious to do S03 
anxious, indeed, as for their own existence ; but it could not be. ‘The unhappy 
Charles, in those final Hampton Court negotiations, shows himsclf as a man 
fatally incapable of being dealt with: a man who, once for all, could not and 
would not understand ; whose thought did not in any measure represent to him 
the real fact of the matter; nay, worse, whose weird did not at all represent his 
thought. We may say this of him without cruelty, with deep pity rather ; 
but it is true and undeniable. Forsaken there of all but the name of kingship, 
he still, finding himself treated with outward respect as a king, fancied that he 
might play ry off party against party, and smugg le himself into his old power by 
deceiving ‘both. Alas, they both discovered that he was deceiving them. A 
man whose word will not inform you at all what he means or w ill do, is not a 
man you can bargain with. You must get out of that man’s way, or put him 
out of yours. The Presbyterians, in ‘their despair, were still for believing 
Charles, though found false, unbelievable as rain and again. Not so Cromwell: 
** For all our fighting,” says he, “ we are to have a little bit of paper?”—No! 

THE TRUTH OF CROMWELL. 
In fact, everywhere we have to notice the decisive practical eye of this man ; 








vance him to his greatness; and as for influence, interest, 
or friends, they had none: Bonaparte was the only man of the 
band who enjoyed the opportunities of advancement which a pro- 
fession offers to its members, and the assistance to be derived 
from their esprit de corps; for neither Knox nor Luruer could 
look for any help from their clerical brethren. In fact, every man 
in Mr. Carty.e’s list did not so much achieve greatness as carve 
his way to it: so far from the choice being odd, we question 
whether a better could have been made, or, upon these principles, 
whether any great man has heen omitted. Their greatness was all 
of their own winning—not one of them was put in the way to it. 





AS THEY ARE. 

Mr. Lay was the Naturalist in Brrcuy’s expedition to the 
Pacific : he subsequently made a voyage through the Indian Archi- 
pelago in a ship freighted by the religious house of Ouyrnant and 
Co. to pick up information, distribute tracts, and dispose of com- 
modities, “ fire-arms and opium excepted.”* He afterwards, we 
believe, resided for some time at Canton and Macao, as an agent 
of the British Bible Society ; and the information which he thus 
acquired respecting China and the Chinese is contained in the 
volume before us. 

As a narrator, Mr. Lay is not distinguished for much force or 
fulness; but his style is plain, and he succeeds in presenting a 
distinct idea of the subjects he describes, by enumerating their 
details. His conclusions are generally deficient, especially if the 
subject be large or complex ; so much so that he seems altogether 
devoid of logical power in a practical sense. For example, he ad- 
mits the Chinese to be amiable and contented ; to have acquired 
by education and national habit a general reverence for authority ; 
and though he abuses the Government in a few places, he admits 
that advancement is open to all; and shows clearly enough that 
life and property are protected, industry encouraged, and popula- 
tion increasing: yet with all this, he coolly proposes to carry a 
fraternizing war into China for the purpose of overturning the Go- 
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| vernment, and revolutionizing three hundred and sixty millions of 


| licence to sell his drug where he pleases. 


how he drives towards the practical and practicable—has a genuine insight into | 


what is fact. Such an intellect, I maintain, does not belong to a false man: 


the false man sees false shows, plausibilities, expediencies; the true man is | 


needed to discern even practical truth. Cromwell’s advice about the Parlia- 
ment’s army, early in the contest—how they were to dismiss their city-tapsters, 
flimsy, riotous persons, and choose substantial yeomen, whose heart was in the 
work, to be soldiers for them; this is advice by a man who saw. Fact 
answers, if you see into fact. Cror nw -ell’s Jronsides were the embodiment of 
this insight ‘of his ; men fearing God, and without any other fear. 
conclusively genuine set of fighters ever trod the soil of England or of any 
other land. 


THE AMBITION OF LITTLE AND OF GREAT MEN, 
W gerate the ambition of great men ; we mistake what the nature of 
it is. if men are not ambitious in that sense; he is a small poor man that 





amine the man who lives in misery because he does not 
en 5 who goes about producing himself, pruriently anxious 
lnims ; strug cling to force every body, as it were begging 
sake to ack nowledge him a great man, and set him over 
Such a creature is among the wretched sights seen under 
A poor, morbid, prurient, empty man, fitter for the 
I advise you to keep out of 





re 
is ambitious so. E 
shine above other n 
about his gifts and cl 
everybody for God’ 8 
the heads of men! 
this sun. A great man? 
ward of a hos spits al than for a throne among men. 
his way. 
at him, write paragraphs about him, he cannot live. 
man, not his greatness. 
thirsts that you would find something in him. In good truth, i believe no 
great man, not so much as a genuine m: an who had health and real substance 
in him of whatever magnitude, was ever much tormented in this way. 

Your Cromwell, what good could it do him to be “ noticed” 
of people? God his Ma ker alre: ady noticed him. 
there ; no notice would make him other than he already was. 
was grown gray; and life from the downhill slope was all seen to be limited, 
not infinite but finite, and all a measurable matter how it went—he had 
been content to plough the ground and read his Bible. He in his old days 
could not support it any longer, without selling himself to falsehood, that he 
might ride in gilt carriages to Whitehall, and have clerks with bundles of 
ga haunting him—* Decide this, decide that,” which in utmost sorrow of 
neart no man cau perfectly decide. What could gilt carriages do for this man ? 
* * * To call such a man “ ambiti ous,” to figure him as the prurient 
wind-bag described a above, seems to me tlic poorest “" lecism. Such a man will 
say ‘ Keep 3 your gilt carriages and huzzaing mobs ; keep J your red-tape clerks, 
your influcntialities, your important businesses. Leave me alone, leave me 
alone; there is too much life in me already!’ Old Samuel Johnson, the 
greatest soul in England in his day, was not ambitious. “ Corsica Boswell” 
flaunted at public shows with printed ribbons round his hat; but the great old 
Samucl staid at home. ‘The world-wide soul wrapt up in its thoughts 8, in its 
sorrows—what coul paradings and ribbons in the hat do for it? ? 

It might seem at first sight that Mr. Carzyxe’s selection of 
hero’c characters is limited and odd; but on reflection they will 
appear to have been chosen with profound judgment or intuitive 
sagacity. Of Opry we know nothing, and he may be passed. ‘The 
greatness of all the others was innate and self- created—independent 
of help, accident, or fortune. None of them were rich, most of 
them poor; Cromwert and Mauomer alone being men of compe- 
tence in their callings—which competence, too, they had acquired: 
their family connexions were of no service to them, with the 
exception perhaps of Danre—whose connexions did not ad- 
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lie cannot walk on quiet paths ; unless you will look at him, wonder ; 


Because there is nothing in himself, he hungers and | 


No more | 
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by noisy crowds || 
He, Cromwell, was already | 
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people, that he, and the persons with whom he is connected, may 
be at liberty to distribute translations of the Scriptures. The mad- 
ness of the Crusaders was nothing to this; and they had an excuse 
in the darkness of their age, which cannot avail Mr. Lay. Yet see 
with what an “ equal eye” he is prepared to contemplate the 
bloodshed and miseries of war, and the “results” of war. “ The 
result of the present war,” says he, “ may ultimately be to sweep 
away all lets and hindrances, and to give the opium-merchant full 
Well, and what of 
that, so long as we have equal licence to disperse the Scriptures 
and to teach the natives the way of salvation? ” 

The Chinese As they Are is, however, an improvement on the 
narrative of Mr. Lay’s voyage in the Himmaleh; for the subject is 
larger, more various, and more fully mastered. ‘It is also a useful 
acquisition to our literature, in despite of the drawbacks we have 
mentioned; for it is an original work. No single subject may be 
exhausted, or even very fully or profoundly treated; but what Mr. 
Lay describes he has seen with his eyes, and what he tells at 
second-hand is taken directly from Chinese authorities. [is oecu- 
pations and pursuits also qualified him to observe the daily life of 
hinese. His callingas a track-distributor took him constantly 
amongst the people, and it was essential to his object that he 
mix with them on familiar terms. Tis vocation as a natu- 
ralist gave hima knowledge of medicine—if he is not a medical 
man; and he appears to have assisted in the native hospitals opened 
at Canton and Macao by some gentlemen connected with the 
mission—one of the most useful and effective modes that could be 
contrived for conciliating the people anywhere. Mr. Lay has also 
a turn for art, and is a musical amateur; and he adopted the best 
plan of learning—put himself under native instructors to study 
what he wished to acquire, with an eye to general knowledge and 
track-distributing at the same time. 

The division of the work is into chapters, each treating of 
some specific subject—as Physical and Moral Character of a 
Chinese; a Chinese Woman; Maladies in China; Husbandry of 
the Chinese. It is not to be supposed that a person whose op- 
portunities were confined to two cities, and to such truant excur- 
sions as he could make in their vicinity, or to trips in free-traders 
along the coast, would be able to acquire experience sufficiently 
extensive to enable him to pronounce upon the character and cus- 
toms of so vast a population, spread over an immense region, and 
distinguished by great varieties of climate. Mr. Lay, indeed, often 
pronounces his judgments broadly enough, but his narrative fur- 
nishes a suflicient check to his inquiries; for in nearly every 
instance he tells the story of his speculations, and gives tlfe reader 
his facts together with his opinions. For instance, it does not ap- 
pear that he has much acquaintance with the dramatic entertain- 
ments of the Chinese, beyond having witnessed two or three plays; 
but as he tells the story of his play goings from the time he started 
from home till the curtain fell, the reader is possessed of the par- 
ticulars whence he deduces his conclusions. His knowledge of 
military matters is scantier still; gained by having seen a few 
soldiers drawn out to disperse a mob, or some analogous occasion. 
But we gather from his chapter on this subject the sources of 
his information—the Chinese Encyclopedia, and a collection of 
paintings. 

One of the most seemingly 


* For a review of this voyage, see Spectator, 30th March 1839, article 
“ Notes upon Voyages to Japan and in the Malayan Archipelago.” 
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complete chapters is that on music, 
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as might be expected. The theoretical knowledge of a science can 
be attained anywhere, and musical instruments and performers can 
be collected together with facility; whereas the character of a dis- 
trict and its people, as well as the arts in daily use amongst them, 
can only be observed by going to them. Mr. Lay, moreover, took 
a practical interest in the subject, and studied the art under native 
tuition. The system of the Chinese appears to resemble that of 
the ancient Greeks; and Mr. Lay infers that both were derived 
directly from Noah and the ark. The same resemblance he had 
previously traced amongst the Polynesians; and hence inferred that 
the tetrachord was a more natural system than the octave. These 
speculations, however, would lead a long way ; and those who take 
an interest in the matter will do well to read Mr. Lay’s chapter : 
but we will quote a curious passage illustrative both of Chinese 
music and of Chinese character. 

“The intervals upon the pepa [a species of guitar] agree very nearly with 
our own, but the player generally avoids the half-note. I asked my instructor 
why he did this; but the question confounded him greatly; so that his friend, 
who had introduced him to my acquaintance, addressed him an angry tone, 
“You do not know!’ To make him understand my question, I showed him 
that in passing a whole tone on the violin I could thrust the nut of my bow 
between my fingers, but in the case of the half-note the fingers were close 
together. He then followed me upon the san heen as I ran up the scale, and 
discovered that his own fingers corresponded to mine; and thus he learnt to 
appreciate the difference between the whole and the half in the musical scale. 
He and his friend were humbled at this, and could not forbear muttering, in 
subdued tones, their mutual conviction of the foreigner’s intellectual reach. 
‘ These fankwei understand things!’ is indeed a mortifying conclusion, but it 
cannot be helped.” 

In the main object of his mission we cannot see that Mr. Lay 
made any progress: nor, indeed, is progress likely. If a person 
were to come to Europe with books evidently of price, and force 
them upon the acceptance of any persons they fell in with, it is not 
very probable that either the books or the givers would be regarded 
with that respect which is necessary to make converts from keen 
and highly intellectual persons. Besides the innate difficulties of 
the subject, the language, and the modes of thought born of lan- 
guage, offer great obstacles. We saw on a former occasion, that 
the theological meaning of sin could not be expressed in Chinese: 
respectable persons are therefore angry or indifferent when charged 
with vice or criminality. There seems, moreover, to be a natural 

obstacle with proper names, or some oversight on the part of the 
translators. See the difficulty. 

“ Much hindrance in the perusal of the sacred code arises from the manner 
in which proper names are rendered. A great deal of laborious diligence was 
bestowed in endeavouring to imitate their syllables by Chinese words, and 
often with very little success ; for who, for example, would recognize Gan io loo 
as the representative of Andrew? Had not the inventor of this substitute 
been so thoroughly imbued with the English version instead of the original, 
he would have chosen Gan le or An leas a far nearer approximation to Andreas, 
These names occupy a great deal of room, and each syllable has a meaning ; so 
that the rarest jumble of discordant senses often comes together, to the dis- 
may and disgust of the reader, who finds it more difficult to make out the 
characters that compose a single proper name than all the rest which are em- 
ployed to convey the meaning. * * Tremember seeing a young man of 
some intelligence looking at the first chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel: if one 
had thrown him into a thicket of brambles, he would have felt more pain, but 
he could not have been more puzzled, till I told him that the words were most 
of them proper names.” 

The following is an example of the mode followed in distributing 
Scriptures. 

“In my first essays to circulate the Scriptures in China, I several times 
crossed over to an island near Macao, either alone or in company with Wil- 
liams, an American Missionary, whose name will occur more than once in this 
work. In these excursions, we were sometimes very happy in distributing a 
bag filled with books amidst what looked like a very lively interest, while we 
took great pains to recommend them by the kindness and condescending 
familiarity of our conduct. We found that no circumstance had so great a 
tendency to create a taste for the documents of Divine truth as the throwing 
of ourselves into the midst of the people, and as far as possible becoming one 
of themselves. For example, we saw on one occasion a large party of men 
occupied about a grave, under the superintendence of one who seemed to be 
above the common level: we accordingly made towards the spot, in hope of 
meeting with customers. ‘They treated us at first with superciliousness; but 
finding, after a time, that we understood the precepts of their own teachers too 
well to return such usage in kind, they suddenly grew very merry, parted our 
books among themselves, and filled the bag with various kinds of fruit which 
they had brought for their own entertainment. As this assumed the air of 
being done against our will, it led to a great deal of mirth ; and as a China- 
man loves a piece of humour exceedingly, it had perhaps more influence in 
making them read the pages thus obtained than the most serious admonitions 
that we could have used. We conveyed our bag to the nearest village, and 
divided the contents among the children, to the very great delight of their 
mothers and grandsires ; and amidst the feeling this created in our favour, we 
gave away a few books that we had reserved in our pockets.” 

If the subject were less serious, this would be an incident for a 
farce; but the matter is too serious for jesting in itself, and still 
more if it be true, as Mr. Lay asserts, that the opium-trade was 
only one cause of the war, a “secret though ill-detined dread of 

our religion” being another. 

Of the personal character of the Chinese Mr. Lay speaks highly; 
having always found them good-humoured, friendly, and hospitable 
to the extent of their means; industrious and patient to a high 
degree, and paying great respect to any thing of a literary cha- 
racter, whether native or foreign. Their alleged infanticide he 
disbelieves, and on valid grounds. Their forms, he admits, are 
numerous, but he says there is a feeling under them; they are 

lite from the heart: and this is the comparison he institutes 
etween 


THE POOR IN CHINA AND THE POOR IN BRITAIN. 
It would not be easy to draw a comparison between the habits of the poor in 
this country and the cottagers of China, respecting the state of their house- 
hold, because it is difficult to come at an average; but I think that while the 


villagers, hut only one-third of the mind which is displayed by the lower orders 
in England. I will not be dogmatic in these remarks, and proceed no further 
in prescribing an opinion than the enunciation of this fact, that care-worn 
and half-starved faces are rare things in China. A plumpness of feature, 
cheerfulness of mien, and a gait full of animation, though without hurry, be+ 
speak a condition of mind that looks on to-day’s supply with complacency, and 
forward to to-morrow’s chances without apprehension. The happiness and: 
general prosperity of the Chinese are so conspicuous that they merit a short 
analysis. 

As there would be no pretence for justifying the Opium and 
Tract War without some drawback to this picture, he says the 
authorities are arbitrary ; but one instance he gives shows them 
not devoid of consideration. 

AN OFFICER AT THE HOSPITAL. 

Among the visiters of this kind was an officer of the army, who soon gave 
us proof that he was better acquainted with the ease and refinements of high 
life than he was with the “hardness” of a soldier. A little smart made him 
cry out lustily, while his attendants, with a countenance full of wo, echoed 
their master’s complaints in a way that did the highest honour to their sympa= 
thy ; for surely Chinamen have hearts to feel for one another. A medicine 
was given, to be applied after the example which had been just set, and the 
great man took his leave with the usual display of ceremony, in which he did 
not forget to notice the native assistants at the hospitals; their service in such 
an institution being deemed more than an amends for the lowness of their 
birth. And he was not the only one to recognize them in this way ; which led 
us to observe more than once among ourselves, that but for the hospital no 
such honours would have ever lighted upon their heads. After the lapse of a 
few days, the officer again made his appearance, and apologized for it by saying, 
“ When my servant applies the remedy you gave me, I cannot forbear calling 
out, which makes him desist from his proceedings: now you do not care for my 
crying, and therefore you must kindly apply the remedy yourself. But to all 
these,” pointing to a large number of both sexes, “time is precious; to me it is 
of no consequence: therefore wait upon me after you have despatched the case 
of every other person before us.” This was nothing more than a man of con- 
siderate feeling ought to have done; but how few of my readers would be pre- 
pared to hear of it in a Chinese, and especially that it is not an unique in- 
stance, but only a fair specimen of what happens on every suitable occasion. 








Let us turn to the drama. Here is 
THE IDEAL OF AN EMPEROR. 

The next scene furnishes us with a view of the Imperial Court ; his Majesty 
sitting behind a small table, with his high officers on his right and left. He is 
chiefly distinguished by the predominance of yellow in his robes, and by a 
countenance which is a singular combination of beneficence and melancholy : 
a benevolent regard for the public weal and the multitudinous cares of govern= 
ment have cast this shade of thoughtfulness over his visage. I have seen se- 
veral Emperors thus represented ; and they ail seemed to be members of the 








— at home are far less happy, they are far more cleanly than the poor are in 
hina. There is, perhaps, thrice as much contentment in that land among the 


same family, such was the similiarity of their features and general bearing. 
The whole of the minutiz of their looks, as well as their conduct, were the 
result of design, and show what sort of person the Chinese think the supreme 
ruler ought to be in his temper and behaviour. His counsellors are often boise 
terous, hot in argument, and positive in atlirming; and he checks them by 
reaching out his hand, with a countenance of entreaty, and not of threatening. 
He receives despatches, and answers them with his own hand, with the ease 
and rapidity of a man accustomed to business. 
A CHINESE SAMPLER-BOOK. 

For twenty-two cash or tscen, I purchased an elegant book, filled with choice 
subjects of the graphic art, as patterns for the use of the young needle-woman, 
She is assumed to be poor, and hence the little manual is priced at about one 
penny of our money. It has a cover of a fair yellow, studded with spangles of 
gold, and contains between two and three hundred figures, culled from the va- 
ried stores of nature and art. In fact, the objects are so well selected and so 
numerous, that they might serve as illustrations toa small encyclopedia, One 
acquainted with Chinese literature and natural history might deliver several 
lectures with this book before him. The meadow, the grove, the brook, the 
antiquary’s museum, and the pages of mythology, with the adornments of the 
house and garden, are all laid under contribution, The book is said to be for 
the use of the person who belongs to the green window, which is an epithet for 
the dwelling of a poor woman; while the red gallery denotes the residence of a 
rich female. 

A CHINESE AT HOME. 

I was one day in company with an excellent Missionary, taking an excur- 
sion upon the island of Honan, in the river near Canton, when our path brought 
us to a delightful villa: we entered the gates, and proceeded up the principal 
pathway, admiring the shrubs and flowers, till we reached the mansion , where, 
in one apartment, we saw a number of young men seated at different desks, 
quietly pursuing their studies. My friend made some remarks to one of them; 
but received no reply, as it seemed to be a point of decorum for a student to 
consider that there is nothing so engaging as his lesson, nor any thing so im- 
portant as the injunction of his teacher. I wish this statute was recognized 
in some of our Sunday scheols. In a few seconds the master appeared, and 
with a most accomplished grace and politeness invited us to follow him into 
the hall, or great room for receiving friends as well as strangers. He ordered 
tea for us; showed us a foreign sword; and asked my opinion as to the 
genuineness of a bezoar stone, which he had been taught to consider of great 
value. A little boy waited upon him in the office of page, who, among other 
duties, was sent to let the ladies of the household know that they might come 
and see some foreigners who had just called. The ladies soon made their 
appearance, and endeavoured to improve their opportunity by putting on the 
most fascinating smiles they were mistress of ; while he deemed it necessary to 
apologize for this departure from the ordinary rules of etiquette, as females are 
never invited to sit down with or even to appear in the presence of a stranger. 
When he thought they had gazed long enough, he sent his page to signify the 
same to them; and they instantly retired. In this short and casual way, we 
saw how complete his authority was over his household, and yet with what 
gentleness it was evidently carried forward in its administration. All was case 
and noiseless tranquillity. The habitual reverence thus inspired in the mind 
of a child follows him through life, and forms an indissoluble link, a social 
bond of the strongest kind. 





LADY CHATTERTON'S HOME SKETCHES AND FOREIGN 

RECOLLECTIONS. 
Tuese volumes are pleasing from their elegance, variety, and a 
certain unaffected naiveté, which argues that they are the genuine 
outpourings of the writer's mind and a true reflection of her cha- 
racter. ‘I'he very faults of the book aid this effect; for though 
criticism might reasonably object to the loose and unconnected 
nature of its structure, and mark many passages for excision, as 
either too egotistical or partaking too much of the character of 
reverie, it is probable that any change would give a craft-like air 
to Home Sketches and Foreign Recollections, altogether destructive 
of their charm. 
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At the same time, this experiment of Lady CnattErTon 
is not one that would bear many repetitions. Good thoughts 
well expressed, or slight likenesses of characters, or pleasant 
narratives of pleasant days, or fragments of journeys, with 
tales and traditions, are things that would soon cease to attract. 
Why this should be we do not know, unless that their pro- 
duction is easy: for we suspect that the power of giving out 
“shreds and patches” of excellence is far from rare—that 
many minds which mix much in the world, or enjoy the ad- 
vantages of travel, can make shrewd remarks, or write agreeable 
narrations upon those things that have struck them most for- 
cibly. But fragments will not constitute wholes ; and it is chiefly, 
we think, by the fitness and proportion of parts and their 
amalgamation into a whole that art and genius are displayed. 
Nature does not produce limbs, or trunks, or flowers, but plants 
and animals. 

Although the above criticism indicates the character of Lady 
CHATTERTON’s volumes, it may be added that they wear the cha- 
racter of extracts from a diary or commonplace-book, kept by an 
elegant-minded woman of leisure, who is in the habit of writing 
down her impressions at large, and much of what she heard or read. 
She begins her Sketches with a visit to a village in Hampshire, 
where she lived in her childhood ; and tellsa story of rustic suffering 
which occurred there. She next goes to Richmond Park, and the 
old Palace; calling up, by the aid of personification, the early 
glories of Edward the Third and his tristful close. Then she 
narrates a melancholy story of domestic life; though the weakness 
if not the folly of the actors lessens the reader’s sympathy ; 
and the catastrophe, arising from an improbable accident, is 
not adapted to fiction. And thus she goes on, mixing visits to 
places that derive their interest from her own associations, or the 
eminent men who resided there, with stories of every-day life 
and characters that have fallen under her observation. After 
exhausting her reminiscences of England, she crosses to Ireland, 
her account of which takes more of the formal shape of a tour; 
and then, after a few passing sketches of Scotland, she rambles 
through Germany and France, combining the matter of a traveller 
with several old legends or modern tales, and freely interspersing 
what are called “ detached reflections ” and “ occasional thoughts” 
with the more real matter. 

The most generally interesting parts of the work are those which 
relate anecdotes ; a good anecdote being in itself a complete whole, 
and containing besides an indication of character. Here, from the 
visit to Richmond Park and Lord SipmMoutu’s lodge, is a 

TRAIT OF THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 

In one respect the picture differs from the one I remember, and also from 
the original at Hampton Court: the subject is the inspection of the Tenth 
Hussars, the Prince of Wales’s regiment, by the King. It is singular enough, 
that in this copy the figure of the Prince is omitted ; which was done by the 
King’s desire, and is a striking and rather comical proof of the dislike which 
he felt towards his son. When the Prince became King, he dined here, and 
remarked to Lord S that his portrait had been omitted, and hinted that it 
ought to be restored. This, however, was evaded ; and the copy remains in its 
original state. 

It is difficult to say whether this trait of Wi~BerFoRce was 
charity, or the cant of candour. 

WILBERFORCE ON HUMAN FRAILTY. 

How well I remember the benevolent and most cheering and encouraging 
countenance of Wilberforce ; and some of the words he uttered in his lively 
conversation made a vivid impression on my mind. 

What pleased me most was the wonderful spirit of charity which breathed in 
his every sentiment, and even the tones of his voice were full of kindness. 
One day the conversation hsppened to turn upon some of the celebrated 
beauties of that time. A lady who was present censured, in a severe manner, 
the conduct of a beautiful Dutchess. 

“Oh!” said Wilberforce, turning to the lady with a look of intense charity, 
“Oh, do not find so much fault with her: remember the many temptations 
which beset her path.” Then, with an expression of sorrow and humility, he 
added, “I am certain that if I had been that lovely and fascinating Dutchess, 
Ishould have acted much worse than she has done.” 

The following sketch from a visit to Fox’s widow has an interest 
in the subject apart from any merit in the sketch. 

ST. ANNE’S HILL. 

Saturday.—Just returned from an interesting drive to St. Anne’s Hill, 
enchanted with its owner, Mrs. Fox, widow of the great statesman. It is 
astonishing how averse we are to call any celebrated character by the term 
Mr., or even any other title which may belong to the generality of common- 
yinse pools. Ihave quite this feeling towards the dear old lady we this day 
visited. 

She received us most kindly. There is an ease about her, and a spirituality 
in her discourse, which even such an unsocial person as myself enjoyed. She 
is upwards of ninety ; has a fine countenance, rather on a large scale, singularly 
animated eyes, in which the malicious fun of early youth still sparkles; but 
this roguish expression is tempered by a broad and benevolent-looking forehead, 
full of good organs, and a kindly smiling mouth. 

Her teeth, evidently her own, are in good preservation ; and she laughingly 
said she had just begun to wear her own hair. It is of a reddish auburn, 
mingled, but not profusely, with gray. She entered most warmly into the 
subject of elections and told several funny anecdotes of Tory bribery. * * * 

These two rooms command one of the loveliest South of England views I 
ever beheld. The low windows open on a luxuriously-blooming parterre, in- 
terspersed with sloping lawns and magniticent forest-trees. In the middle 
distance are seen old English places, with their beautiful parks, villages, and 
church-steeples; and far away, blue wavy hills and wooded plains are lost in 
the glowing horizon. 

It was one of those gleamy picturesque days which add much to the beauty 
of all scenery ; a day on which dark masses of cloud cast a steady shade over 
— of the landscape, while the bright parts are now and then dimmed by 

ight shadows from the fleeting vapours above. 

There are few spots where Nature has done so much to form a beautiful site 
fora garden as at St. Anne’s Hill; and fewer still have been laid out by a 
mind so full of taste as that of Fox. 

The sunny dells and shady groves, the cool mid-day seat and evening bower, 
seem all calculated to afford repose and enjoyment to a spirit wearied with 
political cares. Antique statues are placed exactly where their graceful forms 

















adorn the surrounding scenery, without (as is often the case in foreign gardens) 
disturbing the eye by a want of harmony with the scene, or indicating a love 
of display in the possessor. 

IRISH IMPROVEMENT. 

I observed several indications of improvement since I last travelled this 
road. ‘The cottages now generally have chimnies, and a regular pig-sty on the 
outside of the house; many, indeed, have windows, which, unstopped by a 
wisp of straw or an old hat, are now cheerfully fulfilling their original destina- 
tion, and give light to those within. Neat gardens, surrounding the house, are 
not of uncommon occurrence ; and the fields are in many instances enclosed 
with hedge-rows. 

During her Irish tour, Lady Cuatterton visited the Trappists ; 
and she gives a curious account of that extraordinary sect. The 
first qualification for a monk of an austere order would seem to be 
a vigorous constitution ; the next, what is called a “touch” in the 
head, either from remorse or some morbidness of temperament 
aggravated by circumstances. The material results of this self- 
denying and silent system, however, are very great: but we must 
remember that these Irish Trappists are new arrivals. 

TRAPPISTS OF MONT MELLERIE. 

The crops, enclosures, and planting of this extraordinary establishment, are 
truly wonderful, when we consider that seven years ago it was a wild moun- 
tain. Our wonder increased when we approached the buildings. They are of 
great extent, and though not finished, are advancing rapidly towards com- 
pletion. ’ : ; 

Ve were told that the change of habits in the population of this mountain 
district since the establishment of the Trappists, is very remarkable. It was 
a notoriously lawless neighbourhood, where outlaws and stolen sheep were sure 
to be found. Now nothing can be more peaceable. 

The results of labour, judiciously applicd, must also be of immense advan- 
tage ; and the system of the establishment insures this application. The works 
of each department are directed by clever men, who by study become informed 
of all the recent discoveries, and are enabled thus to give the best instruction. 

We were very courteously received by the Superior, who showed us all over 
the establishment. He has a most benevolent countenance, fuli of Christian 
humility, yet quite devoid of that cringing and servile expression I have some- 
times remarked in Italian monks. 

He first took us through the garden; where the only flowers they have yet 
cultivated were blooming over the few graves of deceased brethren. The sun 
was shining upon them and upon the painted glass window of the chapel near. 
I was struck with the idea that these poor men must enjoy a more firm con- 
viction of future bliss than most people. ‘Their own daily fare is hard, and ap- 
parently miserable. No luxury, no ornament of any kind, is visible in those 
parts of the building in which they dwell. The garden, too, only contains 
common vegetables for their use; but the church is highly decorated. They 
expend all their money, all their ingenuity, in embellishing the temple of the 
God they serve; and they cause flowers to bloom on the graves of those who 
are gone, as if to show that real bliss can only be found in a hereafter. 

There are about seventy monks in the establishment, all English and Irish. 
They were invited to return to France, but refused. Some of them were men 
of rank and fortune; but once a brother, all distinction ceases. Their dress is 
a white cloth robe, over it a black cape, with long ends reaching before nearly 
to the fect, and a pointed hood of the same dark hue. The effect of these sin- 
gularly-attired and silent beings in the carpenter’s shop, where seven or eight 
were at work, was very striking: it seemed almost as if we were visiting an- 
other world and anotlier race. 

Strict silence towards each other is observed, and their mode of life is very 
severe. ‘They rise at two o’clock every morning, both summer and winter; yet 
they do not partake of their first meal until eleven o’clock. They never eat 
meat or eggs, and have only two meals in the day. ‘The second is at six; and 
we saw what was preparing for it—brown bread, stir-about, and potatoes. The 
latter are boiled by steam; and a prayer is said by the monks just before they 
are turned out of the huge boiler, and carried in wooden bowls to the refectory. 
We also visited their dairy, where they make the best butter in the neighbour- 
hood, by a peculiar method, in which the hand is not used. The dormitory is 
fitted up with a number of wooden boxes on both sides. Each box is open at 
the top, and contains the small bed and a crucifix, and just room enough for 
the brother to dress and perform his devotions. 

The chapel is very large; and the monks are now decorating the altar and 
seats with very rich carving. It is entirely done by themselves; and we were 
told that some of the best carvers and gilders were rich men, who of course 
had never even tried to do any thing of the kind till after they became monks. 
It is the same, too, with those who now dig the fields, and plant potatoes, and 
break stones, and make mortar. With all this hard life of deprivation and 
labour, the monks appear happy and very healthy. 


FINE ARTS. 

SUN-LIMNED PORTRAITS. * 
Tue Polytcchnic Institution has just made an addition to its multi- 
farious curiosities in science and art of one more wonderful than any, 
and likely to prove more attractive. It is a new photographic process 
for taking miniature likenesses almost instantaneously. This modifica- 
tion of the daguerr¢otype applied to portraiture is the invention of an 
American optician named Woxcorr. By substituting the speculum of 
a reflecting telescope for the lens of the camera obscura, the sun-limned 
image is formed on the silvered plate in a less number of seconds than 
it took minutes before: thus a resemblance of extraordinary vividness 
and unerring fidelity, surpassing in minuteness the most exquisite art, 
is produced by the pencil of light in a few moments. 

The visiter is introduced into an apartment lighted from above, and 
having a flat roof of blue glass, which subdues the glare of the sun’s 
rays without materially diminishing their luminous intensity : the livid 
paleness of complexion visible in the faces of the persons assembled, 
and the effect on the eye from the sudden change in the hue of light, 
cause a strange sensation, which after a while is agreeable. The in- 
dividual to be limned is seated in a raised chair, the face towards the 
sun, the heed being steadied by resting against a forceps-like frame- 
work ; and opposite, on a level with the eye, is an open square box con- 
taining a reflector which presents the image of the sitter upside down : 


| in this box is placed the silvered plate covered with a thin pellicle of 


iodine, on which the rays of light act; and the sitter is invited to 
“call up a look” of pleasurable animation, which has scarcely time to 
relapse into dulness when the operator announces that the picture 1s 
completed. Before the visiters have ceased wondering at the magical 
celerity of the process, the light-formed image has been fixed by che- 
mical means, and the sitter enjoys the satisfaction of looking at his 
physiognomy reflected as in a darkened diminishing-glass : neat frames 
of various patterns being at hand, a person may walk away within five 
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minutes from the time of entering the blue chamber, with an effigy that 
no miniature-painter could rival in unflattering truth of character, or 
approach in force of effect and delicacy of execution, after repeated 
sittings and with laborious skill. 

“The limner’s occupation’s gone!” exclaims some alarmed por- 
trait-painter. Not so; for the photographic likenesses are deficient in 
two of the most attractive features of a painted resemblance—colour, 
and vivacity. They are miniatures in chiaroscuro, adumbrating the 
forms of the face only: the expression is cold, severe, and gloomy. 
The intensity of the shadows gives greater massiveuess to the features, 
and the sharpness of the lights more rigidity to the forms, than in the 
living reality; the markings of the face are too, strongly pronounced, 
while the light of the eye is deadened. The semi-transparent tints of 
the flesh, the fresh hue of the complexion in life, the variety of re- 
flected lights that give warmth and luminousness to the shadows in 
nature, and tend to soften the harsh lines and enliven the masses of 
form—these are all wanting: moreover, defects of facial conformation 
appear exaggerated, instead of being softened. Photographie portraits, 
therefore, will never supersede pictures; but they will be valuable aids 
to the painter in preserving the predominant characteristics of the ori- 
ginal, and in giving breadth of effect to his arrangement of light and 
shade. They are inestimable as documents to refer to; but not agree- 
able resemblances to contemplate: indeed, strictly speaking, the like- 
ness is not true, for the reasons we have stated. 

If the charge be moderate—which it may be made—thousands will 
flock to the Polytechnic portrait-room, and the patentee, Mr. Bearp, 
will make a fortune. Photographie likenesses wiil be as numerous as 
silhouettes once were: the invention, instead of injuring the artists, will 
give them employment, and, what is better, tend to improve their art. 





NATIONAL INSTRUCTION IN ART: SCHOOLS OF DESIGN, 
WE adverted incidentally, last week, to the limited and partial views 
taken by our legislators of the nature and extent of oe instruc- 
tion in the arts of design; we will now enter more fully upon the 
subject. 

The institution of Schools of Design in this country is founded on a 
narrow basis; the course of teaching purst 1ed in them is superficial and 
imperfect ; in short, the whole scheme is utterly i: aadegus ite to supply 
the national want of instruction in the principles of art. ‘This is not an 
opinion hastily formed or lightly hazarded, but a deliberate conviction, 
the result of practical observation and reflection; and we trust to be 
able to convince our readers of the validity of the conclusion to which 
we have arrived. 

Let us look back to the origin of these Schools of Design. Our ma- 
nufacturers, finding that they “could not compete with foreigners in the 
beauty of their patterns, and ascertaining that the ¢ ‘ontinental workmen 
were trained in schools of design, jumped to the conclusion that if 
English operatives had similar schools to go to, English manufacturers 
would be placed on a par with their foreign rivals in respect of patterns, 
In this reasoning per saltum an important link in the chain of cause and 
effect is omitted, and that is, the cultivated taste of the people of those 
countries. A sense of the beautiful is almost innate aino: 1g the French and 
Germans, for the stud y of art is with them a branch of nati mal educa- 
tion: their embryo ariisans attend the schools of design with senses 
already awakened to the perception of beauty in form and colour; and 
in those schools they are taught to understand the natural principles on 
which the beauties they perceive are founded, as well as the elements of 
the arts they are to learn. The mass of the people being capable of ap- 
preciating what is beautiful in ornament, require to be supplied with it ; 
and a coustant stimulus to the production of novelty and elegance is the 
result. ‘he Italians inherit a taste for art froin their progenitors, and 
it is constantly ministered to by the splendours around them: they 
breathe as it were an atmosphere of beauty: hence graceful proportion 
and rich combinations of colour are prevalent in their worst manu- 
factured articles; while with us the best workmanship and costliest 
materials are associated with ugly shapes. In those cou 
poorest peasant is alive to the enjoyments resulting from a sense 
picturesque ia costume and decoration, architecture and scenery ; 
whereas the wealthiest and best educated in this country have but im- 
perfect perceptions and understanding of the beautiful. 

Instruction in the principles of the arts of design, therefore, is a 
national want, that can only be supplied by making the study of them 
a branch of national education. It is of little use training artists and 
artificers without preparing the public to appreciate their labours ; it is 
only teaching a few ‘to do what has been better done befere. ‘The in- 

centive of demand is necessary to stimulate the production of novelty ; 
and without possessing the power of creating new shapes of beauty, 
the artist or artisan degenerates into a mere copying-machine. ‘To 
this condition, the Schools of Design, as at present established, would 
raise our artilicers: we say raise, because they have much to learn to 
become good copyists eveu. Nay, we almost doubt if the y would rise 
to that low level, so essentially defective is the instruction afforded 
them. 

In the Government School of Design, for instance, which is under 
the direction of Mr. Dyce, an artist of original taleut and extensive 
practical knowledge, the teaching is inefficient, and utterly inadequate 
to its purpose. The pupils are taught to copy mechanically what is 
placed before them—and that on a bad method: of principles they 
know nothing. The effect is visible in their drawings, which exhibit 
labour and pains without intelligence, timid servility without correct- 
ness; the consequence of followi ing out details without comprehending 
the scope of the whole design, and of exercising the eye and hand 
without the guidance of science and uuderstanding. Their productions 
manifest a deficiency of knowledge by the abseace of accuracy and 
spirit in the delineation of form: their colouring is betier; but nothing 
ean atone for defect in form and proportion. We have 40 other means 
of offering proof of the justness of these strictures, than by referring 
to the evidences on the walls of the school; and we invite the scrutiny 
of competent and impartial judges of works of art. 

The School of the Society for Promoting Practical Design, in Lei- 
cester Square, exhibits much more glaring instances of the erroneous 
course of instruction. It is ludicrous, though lamentable, to see boys 
caricaturing Apollos and Venuses in all the varieties of distortion in- 
cidental to entire ignorance of the proportions and structure of the 
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human form, and of the simplest elements of art. The notion of set- 
ting a tyro to study creations of art that have defied the genius of the 
world to equal, and which the ablest sculptors have in vain essayed to 
imitate, is so preposterous that one should think it would strike the 
most unreflecting with a sense of incongruity. And be it observed, 
that the absurdity is proportionably as great of setting pupils to copy 
architectural ornaments, the characteristic beauties of which they can 

not analyze: the result is in this case deformity no less conspicuous 
to the educated eye; and in both instances the labour of the student is 
equally barren of profit. 

Mr. Haypon’s recipe for teaching art is, “Study the anatomy of the 
human figure”: that is, begin by doing what RarraELLe and Lro- 
NARDO spent half their lives in attaining, and considered they had never 
fully accomplished. 

We say, let the pupils study the characteristics and conformation of 
every object, whether in nature or art, before they begin to draw it; 
taking with them, as a guide to its study, a thorough knowledge of the 
elementary Jaws of art, and of the principles of beauty in form and 
proportion, light and shade, and colour. Let them begin with objects 
of the simplest shape, that are easily understood, whereupon to exercise 
the eye and the hand, while the mind is occupied in acquiring a know- 
ledge of the rules by which the appearance of solidity is represented on 
a flat surface by lines alone; instead of wasting their time by imitating 
the indifferent drawing of others, The first step in every stage of their 
progress should be to understand thoroughly the shape and proportion 
of what is before them, and the principles of the art that produced it, 
if it be an artificial object, and its anatomical structure if it be a natural 
creation: but these they must be taught—they cannot learn it of them- 
selves; and there is more to know in the most familiar things than 
can be supposed by those who have not studied them well. 

Why is it that we are compelled to make servile imitations of Chinese 
porcelain, Indian shawls, ‘Turkey carpets, Japan cabinets, Arabesque 
ornaments, Etruscan vases, Greek architecture, and so on, instead of ori- 
ginating similar productions ourselves? Nay, further, why is it that 
our copies are inferior? Simply because the elements of beauty in the 
ornamenting of these articles have not been thoroughly investigated, 
in order that their characteristic excellences might be preserved in 
exact imitations, and the principles of art in their design be applied to 
the production of varieties of the same kind. Where do we meet with a 
new form of vase, or a new architectural ornament even, that is worthy of 
admiration? How rarely do we see the graceful forms of the old ones 
preserved. Even the proportions of the Greek orders, often as they have 
been measured, are seldom accurately rendered in modern architecture ; 
or else their symmetry is destroyed by misappropriation. Our architects 
have found nothing better than skulls of oxen hang x with garlands to 
ornament our churches ; ; and the Greek honeysuc kle and “ ege and an- 
chor” moulding are stock properties in cornices, The ram’s-horn 
capitals of Regent Street, and the wine-glass and bottle-end string- 
courses of our gin-palaces, bespeak the vuigar, unideal character of mo- 
dern “invention.” We may not possess the genius to apply natural 
and familiar forms to decorative purposes ; but j if we had, it could only 
be developed through a knowledge of the principles of art by which the 
Greeks turned the simplest and the meanest things to beautiful account 
in architecture. If we are not taught to understand what constitutes 
the graceful proportions in the volute of an Ionic capital, how can we 
hope ever to attain to the power of availing ourselves of the accidental 
combinations of form constantly presented to us, in the spirit of the 
Tonian, who, in the curves of a scroll laid upon the fragment of a column 
and kept from being blown off by atile placed over it, perceived the 
beautiful volute which taxes our utmost skill to imitate? The charm 
of the most ideal form is referable to natural laws, and capable of 





| analytical demonstration. 


It isa vulgar error to suppose that taste to appreciate or genius to 
invent are independent of knowledge: science will not conter either 
power, but without it neither can “be satisfactorily exercised. Our 
national deficiency in respect of the arts of design is manifest in the 
prevalence of the false notion that taste is arbitrary liking : the most. 
refined taste is that disciplined by study ar ey confirmed by philosophy 
Art is based on the exact science of mathematics. The eye may be 
pleased by beauties of form and aan that the mind cannot analyze, 
as the uncultivated ear is delighted by the concord of sweet sounds ; 
but it is the privilege of the educated to pereeive and enjoy these 
szree, proportioned to the acuteness and intelli- 
ons, resulting from knowledge, reilection, and 
















gence of their percept 
training. 
The conclusions that we arrive at are these—that the elementary 


principles and practice of the arts of design should form a part of 


national education; that a systematic course of instruction, with direc- 





tions for the guidance of teachers, should be prepared, as a manual for 


use in all schools; and that (us has beea done by Mr. Huniau in 
music) the work of education should | be begua by training teachers. 
The question then follows, who is there to digest and ar range a com- 
plete sy stem of teaching? and it is one which we are not able to an- 
swer, “he analogo sus instance alluded to in the sister art, is — result 
of many years’ study and experiment on the part of M. Wityecm, 
who matured it; and a course of instruction in the arts of design 
is not likely to be completed ina hurry. Iuadeed, the method we have 
suggested involves many Teading principles and a variety of details that 
yet remain to be determined; while the amount of knowledge requisite 
for the task would tax the resources of our most learned artists. Mean- 
while, a beginning must be made; and the first step is to lay down cer- 
tain fixed principles we which to found a basis of elementary know- 
ledge. This we propose to do at the first convenient opportunity ; when 
we shall propound a plan of teaching the first rudiments of the study 
of form, by means of draw ing, applicable to general use in any school. 








BIRTHS, MARRI AGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

On the 16th inst., in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, the Countess of Craven, of 

a — 
Ou the 15th inst., the Lady of the Rey. C. Moxtaeu Doveaty, of Theberton Hall, 

Saffolk, of a son and heir. 

On the 13th iust., at Hardwich House, near Reading, the Lady of Henry Pamir 
Powys, Esq., of a son. 

On the 5th inst., at the Rectory, Hurstperpoint, the Lady ef the Rev. Canty H. 
Borrer, of a son. 
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ae ara . 
On the 4th inst., in Stamford Street, the Wife of the Rev. James Lupron, of a 


ghter. . 
. the “eS inst., at Wilton Place, the Lady of Anam Bromttow, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, of a 
= ~ 2a t ul ite, at Bermuda, the Lady of Captain Winter, Seventy-sixth Regiment, 
of aso 


nthe 5th inst., at Tothill, Plymouth, the Wife of the Rev. Sir J. H. Seymore, 
Bart., of a daughter. 

On the 13th iust., at Esher, the Lady of James Nugent Dantete. of a daughter. 

On the 15th inst., at Brecon, the L: dy of the Rev. Hven Born, of a daughter. 

On the 16th iust., at Chastleton Rectory, Oxfordshire, the Lady of the Rev. Horarto 
WestmAcoTtT, of a son. 

On the 17th inst., Mrs. P. H. Le Breron, of Bedford Place, of twin sons. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 16th inst., at Lord Dinerben’s, in Wales, Colonel Hvoners, C.B., brother to 
Lord Dinorben, to Miss Fanny Stanxnope, daughter of the Hen. Major Sir Francis 
Stanhope, and niece of the Earl! of Hi urrington. 

Ou the 15th inst., at St. George's, Hanover Square, Sir W. Worsron Drxte, Bart., 
of Bosworth, Leicestershire, to Miss Luoyp, youngest daughter of Lieut.-General Sir 
Evan Lloyd and Lady Trimlestown. 

On the 17th inst. , at All Souls’ Church, § Southampt u, Rorerr Cornet Gore, Esq., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, to Mary Srewarr, ihr daughter of the 
Jate Lieut.-Colouel Christopher Bak: lock, of the ' ast India C jompany s Service. 

Ou the 15th inst., at Kirkcaldy, Roserr Wuyv, second son of Joh n Royds, Esq., of 
Glouces‘er Piace, Portman Square, London, to Janz, youngest « laughter of the late 
Walter Fergus, Esq., of Strathose, North Britain. 

On the llth inst., at Hambledon, Lieut.-Colonel Butter, eldest son of Thomas 
Butler, Esq., of Bury i 3 to AraBEna, daughter of Rear- Admiral Dacres. 

On the 16th inst., at St. Thomas's Church, Haverfordwest, Georce Rocu, Esq., of 
pee Hill, High Sherif! of the county of Pembroke, to Marrua Jane, ouly child of 
the late Rev. William Protheree, of Stone Hall, Pembrokeshire. 

On the 1]th inst., at Edge Hill, near Liverpool, E. W. Jackson, 
Ward Jackson, Fsq., Normanby Hall, North Riding of Yorkshire, 
child of the late James Hilton, Esq., of Liverpool. 

On the 13th inst., at St. L uke's s, Chelsea, Frepericx, only son of Thomas Gaskell, 
Esq., of Markham Square, to FRANCES Marra, youngest daughter of Licut.-Colonel 
Williamson, Commandant of the Royal Military ‘Asylum. 

DEATHS. 

On the 11th inst., at Lesley House, Fife, the Earlof Rornes, in his 32d y 

Ou the 16th inst., at Wrottesle y, Joun Baron Wrorres.ry, in his 70 ith yeu 

On the 10th inst., at Brighton, “Lord Vauent1A, eldest son of the Earl of Mountuorris, 
iu his 48th year. 

On the 10th inst., at his residence, East Cosham, Hants, Admiral CaArLes WILLIAM 
Parerson, in his S5th year. 

On the 19th inst., iu Bedford Square, Sir Joun Rr 
Justices of the Court of Common Pleas. in his 70th y 

On the l5thinst., at Nottingham, Lieut.-Colouel M‘Guicox, formerly of the Seven- 
tieth and Ninetieth Regin euts, in his 63d year. 

On the 19th ult., at Pool e, Dorset, in his 67th year, Joun Oussy, Assistant Minister 
of St. James’s Church, and late Chaplain to the House of Correction, Coldbath Fields, 
London. 

On the 8th January last, 








fourth son of W. 
to Saran, only 











cHarvson, Knight, late one of the 








near Madras, East Indies, the Rev. Joun Reip, A.M., second 
son of William Reid, Esq., Peckham Rye, Surrey, in his ith year. 

On the 10th iust., the Rev. Henry Prrmiry, M.A., Chancellor of the diocese of 
Chichester, Vicar of Cuckfield, aud nearly forty years Vicar of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch, London. 

dn the 27th ult., in his 24th year, the Rev. Wiittam Bruce, D.D. 

On the 6th inst,, at Tothill, P lymouth, in her 40th year, Exizaneru, Wife of the Rev. 
Sir J. H. Seymour, Bari., Rector of Nerthchurch, Herts. 

Ou the 8th inst., at Ormesby, Norfolk, Timotny Fe1tows, Esq. 
ham, in his 78th i; and on the 10th, his brother, Extuv Samu 
Beeston, in his 7dth year. 

On the 4th inst., at Whalton, near 
year. 

On the Bae inst., atthe house of her daughter, in L 
Mrs. Evizanern Trxpan., Widow, in her 91st year. 

On ry ei 3 linst.,at Breckeuhill, near Hanwick, MarGarer Kinkray, in her 98th year. 

At Paumber, near Horncastle, Joaxy Gopparp, in his 93d year, leaving now living 
six children, sixty-four grandchildren, and upwards of one hundred and sixty great- 
grandchildren. He worked as a labourer upwards of thirty years on the Wrag sby turn 
pike, but was blind for the last ten years. 

At Milford, in her 103d year, Mary Dovins, better known as “Old Aunt Mary. 
She was a native of Aberdeen; and at seventeen was married to a soldier, with whom 
she went to America, and by who she had fourteen children, thirteen sons and a 
daughier. She followed the camp, in the Ameriean war, and her husband and two of 
her sons took part iu the fierce encounter on Bunker's Hill; subsequently her husband 
deserted her, when she became an itinerant pedlar. She retaitied the use of her 
facuities to the day of her death. 





formerly of Nottiug- 
Fe..ows, Esq., at 














Morpeth, Mrs. ANN Monxuovse, iu her 90th 


udon Terrace, Hackuey Road, 








mm 
C0 MMERCI AL G AZE! TE. 
Tuesday, March 16. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Crabtree and Whittley, Halifax, machine-makers—Ceal and Huxley, London, to- 
baceo-manufacturers—Hayes and Atkinson, Whitby, chemists —Townsend and Cook, 
Taunten, silk mercers—W., aud C. Meeson, Stafford, shoe-manufacturers— Drinkwater 
and Meore, Rochdale, wooist: aplers— Smith and Cann, Hinck!ey, attornies—Watts and 
Auglis, Seething Lane—Thwaites and Fall, Reading, linendrapers- W. aud J. Powell, 
Lenham, Kent. { fartners—Johuson aud Vernon, Manchester, pawnbrokers—Reuz ardson 
and Co. Kingston-up u-Huall, ship-joiners—S. and R. Harrison, Tavistock same 

C oveut Garden, box-makers— Boucher and Co. Moorgate Street, baukers; as far: 
rds Boucher—Douglas and Rogers, Newport, a ushire, drapers—Sharp phe 
sou, Bimingham, innkeepers—Penfeld : n, Billericay, att. rnies—Joues 
Worley, Mortlake. coal-merchants—J. M. Aes C. Morgan, Farringdon Street, 
sale statione Patton and Blakey, Sunderland, painters--J. G. and A. Bryant, 
rstow. curriers--O Sullivan and Fitzpatrick, Cork, tailors—Fasaua senior aud 
Stafford, Bath, jewellers—T. and F. Wright, Northampton, curriers— Beck and Wilkin- 
Cingst« —. Hall. ea'ico-glazers— Roberts and Willoughby, Manchester, attor- 
h, corn-factor Rober 1 Lioyd, Marchwiel, 
Leeds, cabinet-maker M-Kelvieand Penman, 
















































oughboro 





J. and 
Denbi iaidie. nailer At \dy and Co. 
Redruth, drapers. 








Lorer. Jonn Davin, Bath, mnsi r 
Sours, Witriam, Brick Lane, Spit: sHfields, li 

BANKRU 
Gloucestershire, cloth-fi 
heerman and Evans, 





d-victualler, March 15. 








actor, to surreuder March 
Gray’s lau; and Mr. Paris, 


Axper, Antuony, Brimpscombe 
26, April 27: solicitors, Messrs. 
Stroud. 

AppLrrorp, Winntam, and Apprrrorn, Frepr: 
— 25. April 27: solicitors, Messrs. Tarner 
‘e, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 
zk, Joun, Shrewsbury, innkeeper, 
and Co. Southampton Buildings 
Saxton, Shrewsbury. 
5 Josera Wiiuiam, Walsall, brass-founs 
Carey Street; and Mr. 1 Sarnett, Walsall. 

a: James, Stoke-upon-Trent, ale-merchaut, March 30, 
Messrs. Price and Bolton, Lincoln's Inn; and Mr. Bishop, 
lammonn, Peter Wanuis, Droy'sden, Lancashire, banker 


Josuva, 





Holborn Pars, drapers, 
Hensman, Basing Lane; oflicial 





Mareh 30, April 27: solicitors, Messrs. 
, Chancery Lane; and Messrs. Kough and 





Cavelje 


ler, March 20 






» April 27: 


solicitors, 





April 27: solicitors, 
shelton Hall. 
, March 27, 





soli- 





April 27: 





citors, Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple; Mr. Hitcheock, Manchester; and Mr. Wood, 
Burslem. 

Hr AWORD, Joun, Portwood within. Brinnington, Cheshire, yarn-mannfacturer, March 
31, April 27: solicitors, Mr. Condell, Lincoln's Inn Fick ; and Mr. Chetham, Stock- 
port. 

Inxrs, Rosert. Gateshead, bail lder, April 1, 27: solicitors, Mr. Plamptre, Temple; 
and Mr. Crane, Newe: stl e-upou > 

Jac CKS0N, James Squire, and Stxon ron, Joun, Leeds, curriers, March 26, April 27: 





» Messrs. Robi jinsun and Barlow, Essex Street, Strand; and Mr. Middleton, 





, James Hiram, and Gonner, Georae, Cateaton Street, cotton- 
ril 24: solicitor, Mr. Kodgers, King Street, 
Abchurch Lane. 

ey, James, and Court£eEeN, Henny, Redbrook, Monmoutlishire, dealers in malt, 


factors, March 
Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. 
Gece. 





mauutactt 











April 12, 27: solicitors, Messrs. Wansey and Tagart, Ely Place ; and Mr. Hassell, 
Bristol. 

Stppers, Jon, Canterbury, corn-chandler, March 30, April 27; solicitors, Messrs. 
Evan and Co. Essex Street, Strand; and Messrs. Sankey and Sladden, Canterbury. 

Sarrxu, Bengamry, Cross Mills, Yorkshire, stuff- manufacturer, April 1, 27 : soliciters, 

rs. Adlington and Co. Bedford Row ; and Messrs. Taylor and Westmoreland, 

W: akefield. 

SrarrE, Opre Wood Street, Cheapside, lace-w 
solicitors, Messrs. Reed and Shaw, Bread Street; official assignee, 
Coleman Street Building s. 


~ 


C 









rarehouseman, March 31, April 27: 
Mr. Lackingtou, 








Tayror, Naraanret, Kingston ypon-Hnull, linendraper, March 27, April 27: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Lightfoot and Earnshaw, Hull; and Messrs. Walmsley mate. Chan- 
cery . 

1 eLL, Epwarp, Wood Street, Cheapside, woollen-warechouseman, March 23, 


solic itor, Mr. Rutherford, Lombard Street; oflicial assignee, Mr. Pennell, 


DIVIDED 


April 27: s 
Basing shall Street $ 

April 7, Maine, St. John Street, curric Apel 6, Robins and Williams, London 
Wall, carriers—Ayril 14, Long, Tavistock, corn-merchant—April 8, J. D. and E, 
Penn, Northampt in, Shoe-makers—z April 13, Scudamore, Birmingham, chemist—April 
14, KR. and J. Bnggelu, Liverpool, su finers—April 15, Bonner aud Gibbons, 
Thame, furniture brokers — April 12, Magnus, Ramsy sate, linendraper — April 9, 
Meiivier, Wotton-wnder- Edge, cloth-factor- “Ap wil 13, C hambers, Leeds, oil-merchant 





























—April 12, W ide, Koss, tanuer—April 23, Widgery, Bristol, leather-seller—April 26, 
Pickles, Ma auchester, calico-dealer—April 23, Armour, M wuchester, fancy-drill- 





CERIIFICATES 
be shown to the contrary, on f before April 6. 
zeudenhall Street, mer- 


Tbe gran ted, unless enusé 

Reynol ds, reware Road, dealer in horses—Hamilten, 
chaut—Chambers junior, New Boud Street, banker—Rowle - Liverpool, merchant— 
Smith 1d Summers, 7 ernacle Walk, fancy-stationers — Foxwell, Painswick, 
Gloucestershire, clothier—Strickland and Mattock, Newgate Market, cheesemongers— 
Cowt, Oakhill, Somersetshire, dealer in cattle -Tookey, Ashton-under- Line, mercer. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 













Counrover, Anrnoxy Park, and Waxrprop, James, Glasgow, calico-printers, March 
22, April 

M‘ Dor Inverness, grocer, March 22, April 13. 

Monct iburgh, plumber, March 20, April 6. 





as, Perth, ironmonger, March 28, “April 13. 


Tayor, 


Friday, March 19. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Ivinghoe, Buckinghamshire, wheelwrights —Harley and Perkins, 
are, dentists—W. and J. Blundell, Hartlebury, farmers— 
Ho ll <a aa Lyo ”, shi ‘field, surgeons—W. and M. Thorp, Hi: udley , maltsters—Clark 








| and Co. Manche _ maltsters—Labron and Ives, Leeds, merchants—H. and W. Muir, 


y drapers—G, and D. Hine, Bucklersbury, commission-agents— 
3 NL unchester, tobacco-mannufacturers—Green and Kettle, Leices 
s—Windle and Hadfield, Usears, Yorkshire, workiug-chemists— 
a staffordshire, silk-manufaciurers; as far as regards J. Lovatt— 
Holland and Hube sannock, Staffordshire, surgeous—W. and H. Hopper, Gateshead, 

~ ne isby and Linney, Glossop, Derbyshire, cotton: spiuners—Spooner 
»w Road, Whitechapel, linendr: ypers— R. and R. Parry, Golden Lane— 
Adelaide Hotel, London Bridge—Cronkshaw and Ormer d, Has- 
woollen-mannfacturers— Franks and Co. Brabant Court, Philpot 





Manchester, travel 
Norbury and Smi 
commissit nt 
Lovatt and Co. 















aud Johns¢ 
Woods and Da uyson, 
lington, Lancashire, 














Lane, wholesale tea-dealers —E. and T. Jones, Chester, linendrapers. 
INSOLVENTS. 
Bepinerietn, Susannau, Saffolk, yaru-manulacturer. 
New, Joyn Henny and Frepericx, High Street, Aldgate, paperhangers. 





BANKRUPTs. 


BARBER Walworth Road, pawnbroker, to surrender March £5, April 36: 
solicitors, Kiss and Son, Fenchurch Street; cflicial assignee, Mr. Green, 
Alderm 





aang ee 1 Wenry, Kingston- upon- Hull, seed-crusher, March 30, April 30: 




















licitors, Mess Hic! andl Marris, Gray’s lun; and Mr. Holden, Hall. 

BiackeT, JAMES, Stokesley, Yor spinner, March 30, April 30: solicitors, 
Messrs. Ba ) te Street W ithiu ; aud Messrs, Wilsonand Faber, Stockton, 

Bakery, <H ms H vimfirth, draper, April 2, 30: solicitors, Messrs. 
Clarke and » Lineola’s Inn Fields; and Messrs. Whitehead and Robinson, 
Hucderstield. 

Bryay, Samven, Cotton End, Northamptonshire, shoe-mannfacturer, March 26, 








April 30; sol s:rs» Blower and Vizard, Liucolu’s Iun Fields; aud Mr, 
i nu, Nor 2 

Noble Street, Goswell Street, victualler, April 1, 30: solicitor, 
mptou Square; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basiughall Street. 

3, Doneaster, dealer, April 7, 30: solicitors, Messrs. Wigglesworth, 
. Smithson, York; and Messrs. Mason 1 Collinson, Doncaster. 
rpool, ironmonger, March 31, April 30: solicitors, Messrs. 
e; and Mr, Robinson, Liverpool. 
Lambeth, victualler, April 2 
ree, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 
Ei istington, Gloucestershire, clothiers, March 26, 
, Messrs. Crowder aud Maynard, Mausionhouse Place; cflicial as- 

Jasivghall Street. 

Bioas, Bath, upholsterer, April 5, 30: solicitors, Messrs, Cook and 
t Messrs. Gillard and Flook, Bristol. 

ve Carey, Bouverie Street, bill-broker, April 1, 30; solicitor, 
on Square ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Smiru, GreorG ad Co. Cheitenham, tailors, March 30, April 30; solicitors, Messrse 
Holme and Co. lon; aud Messrs. Prideaux and Son, Bristol. 

Squires, Jenemran and GrorceE F; crIcK, Poplar, plumbers, March 26, April 30: 
solicitor, Mi aaa, Great Carter Laue; official assignee, Mr. Pennel, Basiughall St. 
NEY, NaTHANIEL, Milbank Street, bak March 26, April 30: solicitors, Messrs. 
Great Tower Street; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Jasinghall St. 
“gg © Clifton, milliner, March 26, April 30: solicitors, Messrs. 

, Bedtord Row; and Mr. Hartley, Bristol. 

, Llanelly, shopkeeper, April 6, 30; solicitors, Messrs. Bigg and 
Bigg, Bristol. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sekford Street, Clerkenwell, baker—April 10, Smyth, Marchmont 
Sqnare, perfumer—April 13, Marhers, Canterbury, news-agent— 

April 17, Sill m id Watvon, L ive rpool, 





, 30: solicitor, Mr. 





April 60: 
signee, Mr. Johr 
OrcHARD, GEORG 
Sauders, New Inn; 
tr Tomas Gre 


LEY, 
Mr. Arden, Red 


























Te mp! ir and Co 






Ms, Da NI} 


Goldfinch, Chancery bane aud Mr. 





2 











merchants—April 12, Roberts, Liverpool, tim- 

ber- me ich unt- April 15, T. and A. Templeton, Congleton, silk-manufacturers - April 
5, W Wattou, No rfolk, grocer—April 12, Pills juuior, Mistley, “x, merchant 
Dean and Co. Worcester, iron-m: steve April 20, Nott and Co. Bristol, 





iron-merchants— April 16, Reed, Sunderland, ship- builder— April 24, Ma Teer, Man- 





chester, merchant vil 16, Carr, Low Southwick, Durham, ship-builder—April 5, 
Stone, ¢ vester, linendraper—April 21, Heaton, Bolton-le Moors, cottou- spiuner— 
April 13, Rowl tt, Liverpool, me rehant—: April 13, Hf pkinson, Liverpool, coach- 


builder— April 29, Walsh, Liverpool, banker —April 13, 1 Blake, Devonport, draper. 
CERTIFICATES, 








Tol i, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before 2 April 9. 
sidgoud, , woollendraper—Roberts, New North Street, Red Liou Square, 
lodging house-keeper- ‘Di: vis, Shiffuail, Shropshire, innkee per— Hounslow, Birmiug- 
ham, baker—Mayer and Co. Burslem, earthenware-mabufacturers- Benson, Edy bas 
ton, Warwickshire, solicitor — Kipping, Tonbr , cor deales - 








SCOTCH SFQUESTRATIONS. 
Q' 





























Haut ,aud Co. Dundee, merchants, March 27, April 29. 
THAN» 1, Aunau, iunkeeper, March 24, Apiil 16. 
peer ae ea oon = aii etieeiaiaiemens 
na T YATOT 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Suturday| Monday. Tuesday.|/Vednes.| Thurs. | Fridays 
3 per C 87% 87z | 83 | 88: | 88: | 83% 
Ditto for A edeee S84 3x} 88} Sot | 8x3 | 23 
3 per Cents. Reduced shut — | i ae ee 
3} per Cents. Reduce < shut | Cee oo 
New 34 per Cents. ...... carat OM 966 | 967 | 965 967 
Long Annnities.....e..e-ecee2, shut | ;— = saree 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. shut — —_ |— —_— oa 
India Stock os escccccccecse| SHS } —— —_—- wee —_— new 
Exchequer Bills 2}d. p.diem../ 12 pm.; 8 6 9 8 6 
India Bouds, 5 percent. . ,..{ 18 dis, } 20 18 16 —_— —_— 





pet 


Se gare 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Official Srynr during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
7 Ditto (Doleered)... See 5 p- Ct. 94 


Alabama (Sterling).....5p. Ct.) 78 

















Rye 





Wheat, Red New 52 to e3 
62 





GRAIN, ee Lane, March caaagl 


‘0| Barley 





30 to 40 | Maple .. 
28. ee \ White. 













Fine. o0e 26 ..27 




















































































Arkansas (1863)........6 1 Dittu....+..+-0.+ oe 
aia Pog White 54.58) Malting 33. Boil oer BM. 2 
Austrian. .....++++00++.5 | 309 || Ditto ~=(Dok ered) « Fine.. 60: : Malt, Ord 26 Be ‘| Beans, T gee OF 
Belgian ....... 5 — | 100 i} Michigan ee = — -— Super «66 74! Fime......... Old Potato. 2 
Brazilian ..... 5 — | 714 !! Mississippi (Ste ting). 5 -— ao Old....++.00. 62 «.74| Peas, Hog. 38. ° "gal Hartuw. Fine .... 28.4, 32 
Buenos Ayres.......6..6 — | 214 || Neapolitan........ oa = 
Cuba... ccc ccecceerces 6 — | —— \| New York (1855)....... 56 — 84 AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON voumiey CORN 
err 6 63 Ohio ..... EASE SE 6 — | 90 Per Quatter (Imperial) of Ragland and Wates, | for the present Wee! 
Columbian of 1824.....6 — | 22 | Pennsylvania.... .....5 — | —— eibeet veeee + 62s. 8d. 5 Ry S4s.2d. | Wheat...,.,. 245. ml. | Rye . 
Danish.......... 3 — | 78% |] Peruvian... — | 16% ae fee oa is Penis : yee 3 sg ie : ps capi : 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders).2# — 50¢ |) Portuguese ... — | 6 saad cable Rees earn 2 tees 22 
Ditto Dit: -- 99 Ditto.. 5— ~ 7 r 
Freuch.. ae ae ee fae! Ditto (New)e.ceccecceB — | Bl Town-made sey a 95s. to das.) BUTTER—P ean wee 4 
Ditto.... -.5 — (111f.25c. | Russian — | 1 Seconds. . a nee AS ids. to Si. gry 1 a 
Indiana (Sterli 3 — 65 | Spanish .. — | 23% Essex and St Small New, per cwt, 50s, to 52s, 
Tllinois.......0....-46.6 — — | Ditto (Passive). +0004 eaelale ae wee pel ay an ft A seeeeers ee 
of ‘ ly rter s.to Os. - 67>. to 748, 
Keutucky vere eG —— ee sereere) 22 POLLARD, fine wee 05. to 03, HAMS: Vak...o *. T60. te Bis, 
een t (Sterling Z).0.-5 — 87 South Carolina. . +» Op. Ct.| 96 BREAD, 7/d. to 9! e 41b. Loaf. EGGS, French... per 120 5s. Sd. to 7s. 3d. 
Maryland........ 6 — —— | Tenuessee..... 6 — | 82 
eee nent steting)s =a = — s Bank. .... gia | 5 HAY and STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
si iia ced ai ny reheat Rae CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN, WHITECHAPEL, 
SHARES. Hay, Good......ssseee + os 1008... 1078. 2-06 + B4s.66 1058, seen W084, 1008. . oe. 108.6, 1058, 
M (Last Official Quotation daring the Week, ending Friday Evening.) ~~ essegde lol a e * . . rs a h4 5 ae “ nit as te oa 
Mines— | Bauks— Clover.....+.. . 120 90 3. 120 100 2. 120 13.2. 115 2. 120 
Bolanos .....-ce0+--eeeeee0+| ——— || Australasian ......0.ee+e+0.-| —— Straw, Wheat a4. 50 420.. 48 oe.ee 40, dt 
Braziliao Imperia al... .ercccees| 7 (|| British North American......} —— 
Ditto (st. John del Rey) eo] —— || Colonial ........... wats 334 POTATOES. 
British Iron........0+ -| —~— |! Hibernian... . oo — Kent Pockets 100s. to 160s. perton 60%, to 75s, 
Cata Branca .o....eeseseeee es) London and Westminster ....| 24 Soe “ands Py ~_ a : o 
Caudonga ......¢-0+sseeees > Mien | London Joint Stock........+ 12 Superfine Ditto... * 140 —160 | Chats. . = 4 
= ee Cone ececrcceseress!| —— National of Ireland ......... 15} 
ailways— | National Proviucial. ne 344 —— 
Eastern Counties......+.0+0¢! | Provincial of Irelz and ecccsees| —— BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.* 





Grand Junction... Uuion of 


! 
' 
Liverpool and Mauchester. ...| 





83 
89 ! Union of London..........+6 9} 
34 





Australia .....cccce| 32 































Great Western .......0-see8- 8. dd. to 48, Od. to 43, 24. ....04., 35. dd. to ds. dd. to 4s. 10d. 
ocks— ss ay ta: Bee & Seg & Ee 
London and Brighton.......«) 4 East and West India......... 97 S os # 8 os 5 ‘ evncece 'eiu.t € «% 8 
London and Blackwall. peegey 19% AM, wegainan cess 67% 0 TD wen sae o « 6 6. FS 
London aud Greenwich ......' —~— St. Katherine ........ 92 ” To sink the offal—per lbs, 
London and Birmingham..,.. 153 ex n | Miscellaneous— HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 
London and South-Western,..{ 554 | Australian Agricultural.....00) —— | . Beasts. Sheen. Calrea. Figte 
London and Croydon ........| —— || British American Land......| — ie he gSiveesicassseeccacere So eu ast tets Dee eat ag estas 
Manchester and Leeds.......| 69% |; Canada...... cececccsesces| — 5 is Celie i ai Se Ss eee pe: aia aig eee 
Midland Counties ..........+ 738 General Steam . Sos dN O8essevne] s 
North Midland .......0006..) 71 | South Australian aie —- Ru Ons, co a S, CANDE, “a 0s TEA, Bol — E nine. aa 
5 ie A - n , . : eo re! n | . yh 's a. 3d.t . * 
South Eastern and Dover .... 17, || Van Diemen’s Land......... 8 r Sabena are 10 Ganiou mee: sae 10} bay ae Pe 
BUL L 10N. ME TALS. | Linseed Oil . Sr oseeuse 7 0 Souchong, fine 1 64— 2 0 
Linseed Oil, Cake.. Pp 10 ed In Bond—Daty 2s. 14. per Tb, 
Gold, Foreign in Bars..... roz. 31. 17s. 9d. —— British Cakes..per ton 981.0s.to 1001.06 | CANDLES, per dozen, 7s. dd. to 8s, 0d. COFFEE, Fine (in bd) p.cwr. 1048. 1283, 
Old Spanish or Pillar ‘Dali: == ee e © | Iron, British, Bars......ccce0s eo | Moulds (¢ td ver doz. discount) 9s. 6d. Good Ordin WE <ocpekseu -.743. 828. 
Mexican Dollars......... + © 4 10} Lead, British Pig.. | COALS, Hetton +. per ton 22s. od. SUGAR, Muscovadeo.. per ewt. 49s. 1i4d. 
West India Molasses 283. Od. to 26s, Cd. 





Silver in Bars, Sti indard.. tala 9 5 0 


| Steel, English... 





seereccesescee 32 0 O— 80 UO Tees. errerTr errr rr 


+e 228. Od. 





HEATRE ROYAL COVENT | 


GARDEN. 


On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, THE | 
Li 


ONDON ASSURANCE. With a New Diama in 
Three Acts, entitled THE EMBASSY. 
PRIVATE BOXES to be had solely of Mr. Andrews, 
Bookseller, 167, New Bond Street. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI.— 
The Last Nine Nights of the present Per- 
formances ; the Adelphi Season concluding at Easter, 
Satanus, the most beautiful piece ever produc od 
On Monday, and during the Wi AG 
AUBIN, after which SATANUS / ND THE SPIRK 
OF BEAUTY. Toconclude with DEE Ds OF DREA 
FUL NOTE. Boxes, 4s. Pit,2s. Gallery, |s. 


HEATRE ROYAL ENGLISH 
OPERA-HOUSE. 
Under the Sole Management of Mr. M. W. Batre. 

Ou Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, will be 
repeated the Opera of KEOLANTHE;; or the Unearthly 
Bride. Alter which, a comic Operetta from the Fieuch, 
with the whole of the Music, and adapted by Mr. Geo. 
Macfarren, entitled THE MATRIMONIAL LADDER, 
Stalls, 7s. no half-price; Balcony and Dress Circle, 
5s.; half-price, 3s.; Upper Circle, 4s.; half-price, Qs. ; 
Pit, 2s. 6d.; half-price, ls.6d.; Gallery, ls. no half-price. 


ISS KELLY’S THEATRE, 
73, Dean Street, Soho Square. 
Under the Patronage of his Grace the Duke of 
Devvushire. 

Last Six Nights of the Present Entertainment. 
MISS KELLY has the honour to announce that, not- 
withstanding some difficulties in the Scenic Department, 
she will be AT HOME every Monday, Wednesday, and 




















Friday, in her highly-popular DRAMATIC RECOL- | 


LECTIONS and STUDIES of CHARACTER. 

Boxes and Stalls, 4s.; Pit, 2s. Private Boxes to be 
had of Mr. Mircuett, Mr. Exsenrs, and Mr. AnpRrews, 
Old Bond Street, and Mr. Seaurin, 12, Regeut Street. 


AYDN’S BIRTH-DAY will be 

commemorated by THE LONDON PROFES- 
SIONAL CHORAL SiCIETY, in a performance of that 
great Master’s last work, THE SEASONS, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, Wepxespay Evenina, 3lst Marca, to 
commence at Eight o'clock. Principal Vocal Perform- 
ers, Miss Birch, Miss Woedyat, Mr. J. Bennett, Mr. 
Horneastle, Mr. Stretton, anid Mr. H. Phillips. The 
Band will cousist of the principal performers of the Phil- 
harmonie and Ancient Concert Orchestras. Leader, 
Mr. F. Cramer; Organ, Mr. Brownsmith; Conductor, 
Mr. G. F. Harris. 
10s. 6d. each; Books of the Words, 1s. 
the principal Music-shups. 


UNERAL OF NAPOLEON.— 
GRAND DIORAMIC VIEWS of the PROCES- 





To be had at all 





SION at the INTERMENT of the REMAINS of | 
NAPOLEON, iu which the principal figures are the | 


size of life, and every interesting iucident is faithfully 
represented. This splendid exhibition is the production 
of MM. Secuan, Feucuere, Dzspiecuin, and Drerer.e, 
the artists who for the last ten years have been employed 
on the decoratious of the Opera in Paris, and who were 
= ecially charged by the French Government to execute 
all pertaining to the Arts in the Funeral of the Emperor. 
Will be opened on the 22d inst. at the St. James's Ba- 
zaar, St. James's Street. Admission Daily, from 10 
a.m.to5p.m.; and from 7 to 10 p.m. Price ls, 


Tickets, 7s. each; Reserved Seats, | 


spiathacincsinanrs oat 


| TEAM TO DUNDEE— 

THE LONDON, DUNDEE, AND PERTH. 
The Boilers and Machinery of these magnificent Steam- 
ships are inspected hy competent persons every voyage, 
and will sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, Wap- 
ping, as under:—THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wed- 
rong 24th March, at 10 Morning.—THE LONDON, 

Capt. Ewine. Wediesday, 31st March, at 8 Morning.— 
Passengers walk on board without the risk and incon- 
venience of boats, 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
taine ie at Hore’s Dandee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
| Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Whar!, 272, 

W: apping. ELizaBETH Hore, Ageut and Wharfinger. 


he RALIAN PACKET-SHIPS 





to PORT PHILLIP and SYDNEY. 


dou aud Plymouth for the above Ports every Month 
throughout the year, on fixed days, with strict puucta- 
ality. They are all of the first class, and of large ton- 
nage; have poops, and the best possible accommoia- 
tious; carry experieuced surgeons; aud are liberally 
fitted aud supplicd with every essential to the comfort of 
Cabin, Iutermediate, aud Steerage Passengers. 


vessels to suitable Married Agricultural Labourers and 
Mechanics, aud also to Single Females, if in accordance 
with the Culouial Regulations. 

The demand for labour in the Colony is extremely 
urgent; and every competent and well-conducted person 
may reckou with certaiuty on immediate and constaut 
employment, at liberal wages. 
known on application (post-paid) to Mr. Joun MaksHa.t, 
Australian Emigration Agent, 26, Birchin Lane, Cora- 
hill, London. 


NOLD WAISTCOAT WATCHES, 
warranted to perform correctly, VERTICAL 
| WATCHES, of the best description, in deuble- bottomed 
gold engine-turned cases, gold or silver dials 47 7 0 
Horizontal Watches, gold-cases, jewelled.. 8 8 0 
Ditto, large size, four holes jewelled..... 9 9 0 
Ditto, jewelled in six holes......0....+.. 11 11 0 
Strong fine gold guard chains....... sooo 313 6 
Gola ‘Brequet t chains and keys, each ..... 018 0 
FEARN’S, 22, Regent Street, corner o' f ie rmyn Street. 
N.B. Geneva Watches and Clocks — i. 
ME “TCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
pl PATTERN of TOOTH-BRUSH, made on the 
most scieutitic principle, and patrouized by the most 
eminent of the Faculty. This celebrated Brush will 
search thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and 
clean iu the most effectual and extraordinary manner. 
Metealle’s Tooth Brushes are famous for being made 
; on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the mouth. 
An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 





nap. A newly-invented Brush for cleauing velvet with 
quick and satisfactory effect. The much approved 
Flesh-brushes, as recommended by the Faculty, and 
Horse-hair Gloves and Bands. Penetrating Hair- | 
| brushes, with the durable uubleached Russian Bristies, } 
| which do not soften iu washing or use like common hair. 
| A new and large importation of tine Turkey Spouge ; 
| and Combs of all descriptions. N.B. To be had whole- 
sale and retail, only at Metca.re’s sole establishment, 
130 D, Oxtord Street, nearly opposite Hanover Square. 


Persons intending to proceed to AUSTRALIA, are re- | 
spectfaily informed that Ships are despatched from Lon- | 
| sant tastes from the mouth, which ofieu remain after 


A FREE PASSAGE will be granted by these fine | 


| and fixes the Teeth firmly in their sccke 


OLITICAL PHILOSOPHY.— 
THREE LECTURES on POLITICAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY; embracing the Subjects of Representative 
Government, Tenures of Land, aud Financial Reform, 
will be delivered by JonatHay Duncan, Esq. B.A. at the 
LONDON TAVERN, ou Tvespay the 23d, Tavrspay 


| the 25th, and Sarurpay the 27th of Marcu, at Seven 






‘k in the Eve ning precisely. Tickets for the Course, 
Price 5s., may be obtaine ‘d at the London ‘Tas ern. 
Ow LAND'S ODO? NTO; or PEARL 
DENTIFRICE.—A Vegetable White Powder, 
prepared from Orieutal Herbs of the most delicious 
odour and sweetness, and free from any miseral or per- 
uicious ingredient. It eradicates the Tartar from the 
Teeth, removes decayed spots, preserves the Enamel, 
ts, rendering 
them beautifully white. Beiug an autiscorbutic, it 
eradicates the scurvy from the gums, strengthens, braces, 
aud renders them of a hea! thy red; it removes unplea- 





| fevers, t taking medicine, Xc. and imparts a delightful 


| fragrance to the breath. 


Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty 
included. A. Rownanp and Son, 20, Hatton Garden, 
Londou, is engraved on the Government Stamp. 


OR EXPORTATION or GENTLE- 
MEN TRAVELLING. READ'S PATENT 
ENEMA MACHINES have, for the last tweuty years, 





been patronized by the Nobility, and acknowledged by 


All particulars may be | 





of the usual time, and is ineapable of injuring the finest | 


—.- 


the highest Medical Authorities in the United Kingdoms, 
the Contineuts of Europe and America, as superior 
to allothers. I. R. begs to iuform his Friends and the 
Public, that he has made such improvements in them 
that Females aud Invalids may now use them without 
the assistance or pre-ence of a second person. The flow 
of water is so regular, that any quantity may be safely 
passed in a constaut stream, Without ‘he possibility of 
admitting air. The arrangement of the valves is so per- 
fect that the Patentee will pledge himself to keep them 
in repair gratis, and warraut them equal to a dozen of 
those spurious imitations which are palmed on the Pablic 
as the latest improvements! and are daily brought to 
him to repair. The genuine Lustrumeuts may be seen 
and proved at 25, Regeut Circus, Piccadilly. 


gests PERRYIAN PENS.—These 
Pens having been submitted to the test of public 
opinion for many years, are acknow iedged to staud pre- 
eminent for the great superiority of their manufacture. 
The care bestowed in perfecting them to suit every de- 
scription of writing, renders them cheaper than the 
ordinary pens at a lower price. Their adoption in the 
Government and other Pablic Ofiices, Banks, &c. with 
their great aud iucreasing sale, is sufficieut evidence of 
the high estimation in which they are held. Sold on 
Cards, with Mediam, Fine, Extra Fine, or Broad Points. 
Each Card bears the signature—‘‘ JAMES PERRY 
and Co.” 

NB. Some Pen Manufacturers, taking advantage of 
the immense demand for these Pens over all others, have 
been imposing spurious ones up n the Public, tor whose 
protection, and for the Protection of the Pateutees, 
Twenty Pounps Rewarp will be given on conviction, for 
information of any person or persous infringing any of 
the Sore p ateut rights. 

PERRYIAN LIMPID INK.—This Ink has a flowing 
| property peculiar to itself, and does not corrode Metallic 
Peus, as other Inks. In Bottles, 6d. 1s. and 2s. each. 

Sold by James Perry and Co. Pateutees and Manu- 
facturers, 37. Red Lion Square, London; also by al 
Stationers and other Dealers iu such articles, 
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ONEY LENT GRATIS.— 
Auy amount from 5/. up to 500/., and from 3 
months up to 10 years. Read ‘* The Guide to One 
Hundred Loau Sccicties.”’ Jt contains their addresses, 
office hours, printed forms of application, &c. aud all 
necessary information, uever before published; most 
important to borrowers in England, Ireland, aud Scot- 
land. Price only 2s. 6d.,by which you may save one 
hundred times as much more. 
W. Srrance, 21, Paternoster Row; andall Booksellers. 


a = il <== a — 

RT-UNION OF LONDON.— 

This Society was established iu 1836, for the pur- 

ose of affording to persons of moderate income the 

opportunity of gratityiug a love of Art by means of a 
small Aunual Subscription. 

The Arr Unton is composed of Annual Subscribers 
of Oue Guiuea and upwards. The funds, after payment 
of necessary expenses, are divided into sums of varions 
amounts, fur the purchase of Pictures, Sculpture, Draw- 
ings, Enamels, or Medals; first setting aside a sum for 
the purpose of Engraving an approved picture, Every 
Subscriber has one chance by lot for the sums appro- 
priated as alove, and oue impression of the Engraving 
for each Guinea subscribed. 

The Picture selected as the Prize of 200. in the last 
allotment (‘‘ Tae Trrep Huntsman,”’ by C. LAnpserr, 
Esq. A. R.A.) is now engraving, in line, by H.C. SHen- 
ton, Esq. for the Subscribers of the past year. 

THE Susscriprion Lists For 1841 win cLosE ON 

WEDNESDAY THE 3lsT INSTANT. 

Prospectuses, with every iuformatiou, may be obtained 
at the Society's Office, 72, Great Russell Street, (corner 
of Bloomsbury Square,) London; aud of the Coileetor, 
Mr. T.Barirratn. 17, Southampton Sireet, Euston Square. 

G. Gopw1y, Esq. F.R.S. F.s 
Lewis Pocock. Esq. F " 
By Order, T. E. Jones, Clerk to the Committee. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 1, Princes Street, Bank, and 8, 
King William Street. City, London. 
CAPITAL. £1,000,000. 











“ & Hon. Secs. 











This institution has been constituted so as to afford the 
benefits of Life Assurance, in their fullest extent, to 
Policy-holders, and to preseut greater facilities and ac- 
commodation than can be obtained in other Offices. The 
decided superiority cf its plan, and its claim to public 
a and support, have been proved, incontestably, 

y its extraordinary and unprecedented success, i 

Among others, the following improvements on the 
system usually adopted may be enumerated. 

A most ecouomical set of Tables—computed expressly 
for the use of this Company, from authentic and com- 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 





I WAVERLEY NOVELS. Royal Octavo. 


On Saturday, 27th March, PART I. 
In Royal Octavo, Double-Columns, with all the Author’s Introductions and Notes—1829 to 1833. 
To be completed in Twenty-five Monthly Parts, Price Four Sariiincs EAcu, stitched; or in Five 


large Volumes, cloth lettered, 52. 


PART I. wiil contain WAVERLEY, 


And each Issue a complete Novel or Novels. 


The FIRST VOLUME, which will be ready on Ist 


August, will contain WAVERLEY, GUY MANNERING, THE ANTIQUARY, ROB ROY, 


and OLD MORTALITY, Price OnE Powunp. 


Volume Fifth will have an“Engraving of Sir WALTER 


Scor', from Greenshields’ well-known Statue, and a Glossary. 


IT. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 





Small Octavo. 


Also, on Saturday, 27th March, VOLUME 1. 


In Foolscap Octavo, with all the Author’s Introductions and Notes—1829 to 1833. 


To be completed 


in Twenty-five Monthly Volumes, Price Four Suiniines EAcH, cloth lettered. 
VOLUME I. will contain WAVERLEY. 
And each Issue acomplete Novel or Novels, corresponding in matter and arrangement with the Edition 


in Royal Octavo. 


The last Volume will have an Engraving of Sir WatTeR Scorv, and a Glossary. 


*,* The call for cheaper Issues of these celebrated Novels has induced the Proprietors to bring forward, 
on the present occasion, Reprints, cheaper than the cheapest books of the day, in place of more costly and 


highly embellished Editions. 
Rosert Cavett, Edinburgh; Houston 


and SronemAN, 65, Paternoster Row, London. 





SHIP BUILDING. 
In 4to. Price 12s. with 15 Engravings on Steel, and 
numerous Wood-cuts, 
REATISE on the THEORY and 
PRACTICE of NAVAL ARCHITECTURE ; 


being the Article ‘‘ Saresurprine,”’ in the ‘‘ Encyclo- | 


pedia Britaniica.’’ Seventh Edition. 
By Aveustin F. B. Crevze, 
Member of the late School of Naval Architecture ; Presi- 


devt of the Portsmouth Philosophical Society; and | 


Editor of the Papers on Naval Architecture. 

““One of the best, because the clearest, and at the 
same time perfectly comprehensive disquisitions ou Ship- 
building, is contained in the Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
—Liverpool Mail. 

Avam and Cuarves Brack, Edinburgh; Srmpain, 
MarsHaty, and Co.; WurrraKker aud Co.; and Hamit- 
Ton, Anams, and Co. London. 





plete data, and presenting the lowest rates of A 
that cau be ofleied without compromisiug the safety of 
the Institution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium ou a new and remark- 
able plan, for securing loaus or debis; a less immediate 
payment being required on a Policy for tas whole term 
of lite than in auy other office. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, or 
Quarterly, in one sum, or a limited number of pay ments, 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o’ Clock, 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 

Claims payable within Oue Month after proof of death, 

Medical Attendauts remunerated in all cases for their 
reports. 

Premium per Cent. per Annum, payable during 
| Ist Five |2d Five 3d Five | 4th Five! Remain- | 
Age} Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. der of life.| 





£s.d\'£ 8. dj £8. a. | 
20 | v 11011 1169/2 3 8| 
30 | 2119 12 74/217 6| 
40 | 41214 663 73/4 3 4 
50 444 5 55 63;,613 7| 





eTER Morrison, Resident Director, 
A liberal Commissionallowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND DEFERRED ANNUITY 
SOCIETY, 26, Cornhill. CAPITAL, £500,000, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 
DIRECTORS. 
T. Lamre Murray, Esq. Chairman. 
J. Eliiotson, M.D. F.R.S. | John Rawson, Esq. 
H. Gordou, Esq. Clement Tabor, Esq. 
George Lungley, Esq. Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 

Dr. Olinthus Gregory, F.R.A.S.; Prof.Wheatstoue, F.R.S. 
Acruary—W. 8. B. Woolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. 
Sot:crrors-— Messrs. Sweet, and Co. 6, Basinghall Street. 

LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Besides the perfect security to the policy-holder of a 
large paid-up capital aud accumulating funds, with mo- 
derate rates of premium, the following is one amongst 
many of the advantages which belong exclusively to the 
principles of Life Assurauce and Deferred Annuities ori- 

inated by the Society, viz.— Power to borrow (without 
elay, expeuse, or forfeiture) Two-thirds of all premiums 
aid upon a Policy of Assurance. 


PREMIUM FOR ASSURING 1001. (Whole Life.) 
5 #£ s. 








Age. zs. d. d. 
SD sctccagcos Soe © - 218 8 
ORES ee ae . 9 4 
35 cance ee o4.¢ 3 


DEFERRED ANNUITIES DEPARTMENT. 

By the pian exclusively developed by the Society, a 
siugle Deferred Annuity is made not only to answer the 
same ob ect, bu! to equal in amount the entire sum of all 
the advantages heretofore ouly obtained by the middle 
and iudustrious classes, by separate investments in 
§avings’ Bauks, Beuetit Societies, and Loan Banks, 

1. Asmali yearly or weekly coutribution will secure 
the most ample return for after lite, thus—2/. 12s. per 
annum (Js. a week) at 20, will at 65 give the policy- 
holder the choice of an aunnity for life of 472. lbs. 6d.; 
394/. 11s. in cash; or Policy without further contribution, 
of 466/. at death. 

2. Two-thirds at any time lent on deposit of Policy, 
being a fund always available during sickuess or want of 
employment. 

3. Two thirds of all payments returned to representa- 
tives iu case of premature death. 

N.B. Policies, as collateral money security for periods 
of one to five years, effected at lower rates than charged 
by any other office (see Table A. and B.) with option of 
continuance for Life, at the usual rates. 

F. Ferauson Camroux, Secretary. 

















FIELD ON COLOURS. 
Now Ready, iu a large 8vo. vol. Price 14s. 
HROMATOGRAPHY; or, a Treatise 
on Colours and Pigments, and of their Powers in 
Painting. By Groroe Frenp. 
New Edition, Revised and Improved. 
Also, by the Same Author, 

1, CHROMATICS; or, au Essay on the Analogy aud 
Harmony of Colours. Coloured Diagrams, Royal 4to. 
21s. cloth. 

2. OUTLINES of ANALOGICAL PHILOSOPHY ; 
being a Primary Keview of the Principles, Relatious, 
and Purposes of Nature, Science, aud Art. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Price 30s. 

3. THE WORDS OF CHRIST; being a Maunal for 
all Christians. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

Tivr aud Boeve, Fleet Street. 
ON MARCH lst MESSRS. LONGMAN, ORME, 
AND CO. WILL PUBLISH 
Ress DE’'S DICTIONARY 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. 








III. Price 5s. 
*,* To be Completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 
2 


N OORE’S POETICAL 
Designs by George Jones, Esq. R.A. feap. 8vo.5s. cloth. 
*,* To be Completed in Ten Monthly Volumes. 

3. 

Me ULLOCH'’S DICTIONARY, 
pi GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, AND 


HISTORICAL, of the Various Countries, Places, and 
Principal Natural Objects in the WORLD. Part X. ds. 


*,* Vol, I. (Parts 1 to 8) may be had in cloth, Price 2/. | 


4. 
AVAGE’S DICTIONARY OF) 


PRINTING. No, 12, Price ls. 6d. 


5. 
ROFESSOR LOW’S BREEDS OF 
BRITISH DOMESTICATED ANIMALS, 


Part 8; being the OX, No. 3, containing the Volled | 


Suffelk, the Devon, the Sussex, aud the Glamorgan 
Breeds. With highly-finished Coloured Engravinugs, 
Price 21s. 





WORKS BY JONATHAN DUNCAN, ESQ. B.A. 
This Day is Published, 6s. cloth elegant, 
HE DUKES of NORMANDY, from 
the Time of ROLLO to the Expulsion of KING 
JOHN by PHILIP AUGUSTUS of FRANCE, 
2 
With Frontispiece and Vignette, Price 6s. cloth, 
HE RELIGIOUS WARS OF 
FRANCE, fiom the Accession of Henry IT. to 
the Peace of Vervins. 


In feap. 8vo. Price 7s. cloth 

HE RELIGIONS OF 

ANTIQUITY; their Mythology, Fables, Hiero- 
glyphics, and Doctrines. 


Just Published, 3s. each, cloth lettered, in 2 vols. (Each | 


Work may he had separately, 

ELIX 

the HISTORIES of ENGLAND and FRANCE. 
Translated from the French by JonatHan Duncan, B.A. 

“*Mr. Duncan is an able writer; instruction, blended 

with entertainment, is his aim; both youth aud age may 

peruse his works with advantage; the scholar aud the 

pareut may alike prolit by them.’’—Critical Notice. 
JosepH Rickersy, Sherbourn Lane, King William 
Street, City; aud to be had, by order, of all Booksellers, 


OF | 


Part | 


WORKS. | 


Vol. 6, with Frontispiece and Vignette, after | 


h, 
PROFANE | 


) } 
BODIN’S SUMMARIES of 


| HAT TO OBSERVE; or, THE 
TRAVELLER’S REMEMBRANCER, 
By Colouel J. R. Jackson, 

Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. 
Nearly Realy, iu 1 closely-priuted vol. pdst 8vo. 12s. 
Iu this portable volume are propounded questions on 

almost every subject of human investigation. The igno- 
rant in such matters are taught, the well-informed are re- 
miuded ‘ What to Observe, in order to derive all pos- 
sible informatiou aud benetit from their travels, or from 
| their sojouru in foreigu lauds or in their own country; 
| and the least scientific will find that they may, by the 
simple observation and collection of facts, as pointed out 
in the present work, confer immense bevefits on scieuce, 
James Mappen and Co. 8, Leadenhall Sireet. 





In 8vo. cloth, Price 3s. 
ANDERINGS IN GERMANY; 
ou the Banks of the Elbe, the Danube, the 
Nekkar, and the Rhine. Including Hamburg, Berlin, 
Dresden, Prague, Vienna, Presburg, &c. 
By Epwarp WILKey. 

«A quick observer aud a lively writer. His uatural 
impressions are vaturally told, and his book will be a 
pleasant companion to all who happen to follow upon the 
same track.”’— Examiner. 

« A right pleasant, conversable companion.’’—Tarr. 

‘*Mr. Wilkey’s volume possesses this pga ee 
merit, that is, shows how foreign scenes and manners 
impress a sensible, a right-hearted, and an accomplished 
son of Albion.’’—Monthly Review. 

London; Wm. Bat and Co. Paternoster Row. 





Lately Published, Price 3s. bound in eloth, 
RESERVATION OF THE TEETH 
indispensable to COMFORT and APPEARANCE, 
Health and Longevity; being a Second Edition of 
** Dental Practice,’ containiug Eugravings of new 
Dental Instruments, &e. 
By Joun Gray, Consulting Deutist, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, &e. 
‘*This small volume will be fouud iuteresting and 
useful to every medical! practitioner, the heads of families, 
and those who have the care of children; while persons 
who have lost teeth will be made aware of the cause, and 
enabled to judge for themselves of the ratiovality of the 
method poiuted out fortheir restoration, and preservation 
of the remainder.” 
Cuvurcaite, Scho; and of the Author, $5, Old Burling- 
ton Street. 


(UUARLES O'MALLEY, the IRISH 


DRAGOON. Edited by Harry Lorrequer. 
Vol. I. is Now Ready, with 22 Illustrations by Putz, 
| Price 12s. handsomely bound in cloth. The work will 
be continued Monthly till completed in 22 numbers, 
furming two handsome volumes. 
«* Beyoud comparison the pleasantest book of our 
times.’’— Standard. 
Lately Published, by the Same Author, 
ONFESSIONS of HARRY LORRE- 
QUER; with 22 Illustrations by Putz. 8vo. 
| Price 12s. cloth. 
| Dublin; Wintram Curry and Co.; W. S. Orr and 
Co. Paternoster Row, London; Sold by al) Booksellers 
in the United Kingdom. 


Just Published, 4to. cloth, 1/. 1s. the Second Edit. of 
VHE WORKWOMAN’'S GUIDE; 
containing Instructions to the Iuexperienced in 

Cutting-out and Completing those Articles of Wearing 
Apparel which are usually made at home ; also Expla- 
nations of Uphelstery, Huuse Linen, Straw Platting, 
Bonnet Making and Kuittiug. 
| By A Lapy. 
} ‘‘ METHOD SHORTENS LABOUR.” 
| This work consists of a series of practical and simple 
| explanations, accompanied by Plates of the most ap- 
proved mode of cuttiug-out and makiuy all necessary 
articles of Clothing for Men, Women, and Children, 
suited to both rich and poor; in which economy and 
veatness of appearance have been alike consulted ; com- 
prising many valuable hints ou every branch of house- 
hold economy connected with the needle 

It will be found a valuable companion to Clergymen’s 
Wives, young Married Women, Schoolmistresses, an 
Servants, aud will equally fiud its proper place on the 
work-table, on the toilette, in the nursery, and in the 
school-room. a 
| — Tilustrated with Twenty-five Copperplates, containing 
| many handred Drawings explanatory of the Letterpress. 
| StmpKin, MaRsHALL, aud Co. London; Tuomas Evans, 
29, Colmore Row, Birmingham; aud may be had of all 
Booksellers, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





This Day, in post 8vo. Price 5. 
oes IN 1840. Translated from 
the German of Wo.trcane MENzeEL. 

A.and C. Brack, Edinburgh; Loneman and Co. London. 





Just Published, in 8vo. 18 pp. Price 6d. 
EEL SHALL LEAD US, AND NO 
OTHER, being a reply to the Pamphlet “* Stanley 
or Peel—who shall Lead us ?”” 
BAILLIERE, * 219, Regent Street; Bumpvus, 6, Holborn Bars. 


“Just Pr rblis ned ce 2s. 6d. 
HE EDUCAT ION of the LOWER 
CLASSES. A Sermon, with Notes. 
By Henry Parr Hamriron, M.A. F.R.S. 
Rector of Wath, aud late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
London: J. G. F. and .' 


This Day, 8vo. 3s. with 4 Plates. a Memoir on the 
ADICAL CURE of STUTTERING 
by SURGICAL OPERATION. 

Translated trom the German of M. DPrrrrenpacu, by 
Joseru Travers, late House Surgeon to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. 

S. Hicuiry, 32, Fleet Street, London. 


EVERY LADY HER OWN GARDENER. 
Now Ready, Second E ditio n, with Wood-cuts, feap. 8vo. 


Price 6s. 
RACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS IN 
GARDENING FOR LADIES. 
By Mrs. Louvpon. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MARKHAM’S 3 HISTORIES “FOR YOUNG 
»ERSON 
AY RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND; with Conversations at the end of 
each Chapter. Eighth Edition, with Wood-Engravings. 

2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

MRS. MARKKHAM’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
with Conversations at the end of each C hapter. Fifth 
Edition, with Wood Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo, 12s. 

Joun Murray, Albemarl e Street. 











- Rrvrneron. 








In small 80. “195 pp. Price 4 
HE EDUCATION OF THE 
FEELINGS 
London: Printed for Tavtor and Warroy, 28, U pper 
Gower Street; and Apam& Cc uar.es Brack, Edinburgh. 
“We re commend this work to the attention of parents 
and guardians; it gives valuable instruction respecting a 
branch of education the most important and the most 
neglected,”’—Athen@um. 
MIssS SEDGWICK’S NEW WORK. 
Just Published, neatly beund, 3s. 62. 
TORIES FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
By Miss SENGWICK. 
Author of ‘ _— Leslie,’ &e. With Illustrations. 
so, by the Same Author, 
MEANS AND ENDS; or, SELF-TRAINING. 
New Edition, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
Tint and Boge, Fleet Street. 











Just Published, 2 vols. 8yo. with Wood-cuts, Price 21s. 


cloth lettered, 
HE ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND 
PRESENT CONDITION OP TILEY FINK ARTS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. — By W. Sarsrretp Tayzor, 
Curator of the Living Model ‘Academy ; Translator of 
M. Merimée’s Work on Oil Painting, &c. 
Warrraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


DR. JOHNSON ON SPAS. 
In 1 very closely-printed vol. Price 9s. 
ILGRIMAGE S TO THE SPAS, 
PURSUIT OF HEALTILT AND REC x. : 
TION; with an Inquiry into the Comparative Merits of 
the Principal Mineral Springs, the Maladies to which 
they are applicable, aud those in which they are injurious. 
By James Jonnson, M.1 
S. Hieutey, 32, Fleet Street. 
rey O in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
HE WOOD-SPIRIT. 
: Nov El. 
Ou the 25th inst. rt 2 — post 8yo. 
FRANCE, NCE 1830. 
By Tuomas petal Esq. 
Author of ‘ A Visit to St. Petersburg.” 
T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street; Ortver and 
Boyp, Edinburgh; J. Cummine, Dublin. 














On the 25th in stant, Part L roy: i Bo. uniform w ith 
‘ou,’ Price ls 
HE WOR KS OF MONT AIGNE. 


The present Edition will contain a Biogre aphical 
Notice of M. mtaigue, a Bibliographical Notice of his 
Works, tlie Essay (Cotton's Translation) with the Notes 
of all the Comme stators; Moutaigne’s Letters and his 
Journey through Italy, now first translated. 

“No prese writer has beeu so generally read, nor 
probably gis en so much delight,”’—Hatiam’s Literature. 
Joun Tempieman, 248, Regent Street. 









This ‘Dayi is oP ubli ished, in 1 Bv0. ‘rice 8s. 
HE PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES 
OF HOMCEOPATHY ; illustrated by numerous 
cases, showing its importance in the Treatment of Pul- 
monary Affections, Derangeme.totf the Digestive Organs, 

Acute Diseases, &c. & 

Dedicati d. by permission, to her Majesty Queen Adelaide. 
By Harris De xsrorp, M.D. 

Author of ‘‘ Pathogenetic Effects of Homeopathic Re- 
medie-,"’ Que of the Physicians to the West London 
Homeevupath.e Dispensary, &c. &e. 

Il. Saree Exe. 219. Regeut Street. 











Just Published, an E ema = d aud enlarged, 


RACTIC AL "Oo BSE RV ATIONS on 
thuse NERVOUS DISEASES originating from 
enn: DERANGEMENT of the LIVER, STO- 
MA &e. cecasioniug low spirits aod indigestion ; 
ai. - los iilustraiimg the most successful Mode of 
Treatment. 
By Grorce Roserr Rowe, M.D. F.S.A. of the Royal 
‘College of Physicians, Loudon; Member of the Royal 
College of Surge.us, 17, Conduit Street. 














London : 3 Joun Cuurcui.t, Princes Street, Soho, 


In 1 very closely-printed vol. Price 

ILGRIMAGES TO THE. "SPAS 
in Pursuit of Health and Recreation: with an 
Inquiry into the comparative Merits of the principal 
Mineral Springs, the Maladies to which they are appli- 

cable, and those in which they are injurious. 

By James Jounson, M.D. 
S. Hicutry, 32, Fleet Street. 





Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
SIETY ‘IN INDIA. 
By an Inpran Ofricer. 
**One of the most agreeable works that have beeu 


DODD'S PEERAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c. 
Just Published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo, 9s. bound in cloth, 


NEW PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
AND KNIGHTAGE, including all the Titled 
Classes, alphabetically arranged. 
By Cuartes R. Dopp, Esq. 
Compiler of the ‘‘ Parliamentary Pocket Companion.’” 

‘* The arrangement of this volume is complete: the 
care, diligence, , and aceurac y with which it has been ex- 
ecuted fully realize the original and judicious plan of the 
work, aud it is in every respect likely to prove a success- 
ful undertaking.” — Times. 





published illustrative of social life in India. It is the 
production of an English officer who has resided long 
enough in various parts of our Asiatic possessions to be 
thoroughly conversant with the characteristics both of | 
the natives of all ranks, and those of his fellow-country- 
men, denizens with him in the same land. He has pro- 
duced a story of interest. and an exceedingly correct and 
picturesque view of the country in which “his scenes are 
faid, and the persons who figure inthem. The incidents, 
too, are all well told. But with these merits the work 
possesses creat claims on the consideration of the public 
for the extent of the information it contaius regardivug 
the present state of India, the author having in the 
progress of the story introduced a body of facts ce nvey- 
ing a lively sketeh of the condition and prospects of that 
important portion of the British possessions.’’—New 
Monthly. 

Henny Corzurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





a i3, Great Marlborough Street, March 20. 
’ 


ee 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Now Reapy. 


5. 
THE FRENCH STAGE AND THE FRENCH 
PEOPLE. Edited by Turopore THoox, Esq. 2 vols, 
small 8vo. 


Il. 

THE ENGAGEMENT. A Novel. 3 vols. 

“* One of the most vivid, vigorous, aud jnst pictures of 
English aristeeratie society which has ever been given 
tothe world. We have nothing equal to it since ‘ Tre- 
maine’ and ‘ De Vere.’ ”’—Naval and Military Gazette. 


Ill. 
THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF GEORGE IV. 
By the Rev. Grorcrt Crory. Secoud Edition, 2 vols. 
small 8yo. 21s, bound. 


IV. 
THE MONEYED MAN;; or, the Lesson of a Life, 
By Horace Smrrn, Esq. 3 vols. 
«* The best novel the year ji 1s produced.’ —Syn, 


THE BOOK WITHOUT A NAME. By Sir Caarres 
and Lady Mora@an. 2 vols. small 8vo. with Portrait, 
2is. bound. 

Tue Fottowrne Aare Just Reavy. 
VI. 


DE CLIFFORD; or, the Constant Man. By the 
Author of “* Tremaine,” and ‘* De Vere,” &c. 3 vols. 


gif 
JOAN OF ARC, an Historical Romance. 


By T. J. | 
Serve, Esq. 3 vols. | 
Henry Consurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough | 


Street 








Albemarle Street, March 184). 
THE 
FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 
ARE NOW PUBLISIIED. 


I, 
HISTORY OF INDIA. 
£ By the Hon. Mountstvartr ELpninstone. 
HINDOO AND MAHOMEDAN PERIODS. 
With a large Map. 2 vols. Svo. 30s. 


II. 
LIEUTENANT WOOD'S JOURNEY TO THE 
RIVER OXUS, 
By the Indus, Kabul, aud Badakshan. 
With a Map. 8vo. lds. 


Ill. 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
JAPANESE, 
Described from recent Dutch Visiters. 
Post Svo. 9s. 67. 





SY. 
SIX MONTHS WITIT THE CHINESE 
EXPEDITION. 
By Lord Jocenyn. 

WITH VIEWS OF CHUSAN 
AND THE 
WALL OF 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


GREAT CHINA. 


Vv. 
MARTYRS OF SCIENCE; 
OR THE 
LIVES OF GALILEO, TYCHO BRAHE, AND 
Ny at. Re 
By Sir Davin ere 
12mo. 





VI. 
BISHOP HEBER’S POETICAL WORKS. 
First Complete Edition. 
With Portrait. Feap. vo. 8s. 67. 








| 

Vil. | 
BUBBLES } 

FROM THE | 
BRUNNEN OF NASSAU. | 
By an O_p May. | 

Sixth Edition, beautifully printed. 16mo. 5s. 


Ill. 
A SUMMER'S DAY AT WINDSOR AND VISIT 
TO ETON, 
By Epwarp Jesse, Esq. 
With many Plates. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


| By the Author of ‘ 


WuinrraKer and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





MR. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S NEW WORK. 
Messrs. Tut aud Bocve beg to inform the Publie that 
they have undertaken to conduct a New Work,to be 
entitled 4 ope 
NEORGE CRUIKSHANK’'S 
OMNIBU 
A VEHICLE LITERARY AND. PICTORIAL FOR 
GAIBTIE S AND GRAVITIES. 
It will start on the first of May 1841. Charge 1s. each. 
N.B. The Conductors have the pleasure of announcing 
that the first Omnibus will be fitted up with a Portrait 
of Mr. Grorce Crurksuan; engraved by C. Wagstaff, 
from an Original Drawing. Booking Office, 86, Fleet 
Street, where all communications may be seut. 





Lately Published, in 18mo. ce ls. 6d. 
WXERCISES IN ORTHOGRAPHY 
-4 AND COMPOSITION, on an entirely new plan, 

containing much valuable information on various sub- 
jects. By Henny Hopxrys, 

Conductor of a School at Birmingham. 

“The plan pursued in this little work, is to bring 
together all words that have the same sound, but of which 
the orth: graphy differs, and to compose a number of 
sentencs es which contain these words in their different 
senses.’ 

_ Sor, Marsitatr, and Co.; 
and W. Ossorne, Beni rett's Hill, Birming) s] 


Twelfth E Sdition, Jas ist Publ ished, Price : 3s. 
4 AMILY P RAYERS; ; by the late 
HENRY THORNTON, Esq. M.P. 
Foolseap, cloth boards. 


London: Joun Harcuarn and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
Of whom may also be had, by the Same Author, 


and E. C 
m. 











FAMILY COMMENTARY UPON THE SERMON 
ON THE MOUNT. orn Edition, foolscap, cloth 
boards, Price 5s. 

FAMILY COMMENT AY UPON PORTIONS OF 
THE PENTATEUCH, in Lectures. With Prayers 
adapted to the » ~l to the subject Svo. cloth bo is, Price 8s. 
his <f is Pa lis 
Peerontts “AMIL Y “DE VOTION. 

(The Twenty-second Edition of 1,000 each.) 
> Morning aud Evening Service of a 
‘day throughout the year. Embellished 
witha Portrait of the Author, and Fourteen elegant En- 
gravings. Bonndincloth dges. Price 1l.6s. Also, 
a splendid Edition, in royal 4to, Price 20, 
Recommended by the following distinguished Ministers— 














Contai 
Family fi 











T. Raftles. LL.D: Liverpvol | J. A. James. Birmingham 
J. P.Smith,D.D. Homerton | R. Philip, Maberly Chapel 
College J. Gilbert, Islington 


W. B. Collyer, D.D. Peck- ! J. Davies, Bristol 
i 1 Legge, Bristol 
1, Bristol 
arris, D.D. Epo 30m T. Binney, Weigh House 
J. Pr att, B. D. Rector of St. | Samuel Luke, Chester 
Stephen, Coleman Stre et | James Parsons, York 
yi 
| 









G. Collison, D.D. Hackvey | Johu Ely, Leeds 

F. A. Cox, D.D. Hackney | Samuel Rausom, Hackney 

J. Sherman, Sarry Chapel | U. Calderwood, Kendal 

John Clayton jun. Pouitry | J. E. Good, Gosport. 
London: George Virtue, 26, Ivy Lane, and ail Book- 

sellers. 








8, New Burlington Street, March 20th, 1841. 


a WORKS IMMEDIATELY 


FORTHCOMING, 


MEMOIRS OF THE ( ‘OLMAN FAMILY. 
By R. B. Peake, Esq. 
Including their C ‘orrespoudence with the most Distin- 
” guished Personazes of their Time. 
In 2 vols. Svo. with 1’ ortrait s. (Now Ready.) 
“ These are two pleasant volumes of gossip and cor- 
respondeuce, full of animation, exhibitions of 
humour, and sallies of wv —Muorning Post. 








COMPTON AUDLEY; or Hands not Hearts. 
A Novel. 

y Lord Wintiuiam Lennox 

In3 ue post 8vo, (Now Rea ly.) 

‘a 













SOME ACCOUNT OF MY COUSIN NICHOL 
By Tuomas Inoornssy, Esq. , 
Author of * The Ingold ends,’’ &e. 


To which is a a 
THE RUBBER OF LIFE. 
Iu 3 vols. post Svo. 
iv 


TIE HISTORY OF DUE LUT? NG. 
Comprising Narratives of the mo-t Remarkable Per- 
soual Encounters from the Earliest Pericd down to the 
Present Times. 





By Dr. Minin 
Author of “ Curiosities of Medical Experience,’’ Xe. 
In 2 vols. diemy 8yo. 

v 








CO 2. 1.N Cc L.i Wk. 
By Co aigoro N, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. wth numer nus [iustrations 
by enon, &e. 
\ 


Jolume of THE ‘STANDARD NOVELS 


Wh ene » ce ebrated } Novel, 
M I 


The New 





The Inheritave * Destiny,” &ce 
To be Published with the Mayaziues, at the end of 
the Month 
Ricwarp Bentiey, New burliugton Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





London: Printed by Josern Ciaytox, of No. 7, Windsor 
Court, Strand; and Published by him at No. 9, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, sarvrpay, 20th MARCH 1841. 
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